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A  STUDY  OF  TENDENCIES  IN  MODERN  AND  CON- 
TEMPORARY  SPANISH   POETRY   FROM   THE 
MODERNIST  MOVEMENT  TO  THE 
PRESENT  TIME 

By  F.  M.  Kercheville 

In  this  study  it  is  my  purpose  to  survey  Spanish  poetry 
from  the  time  of  Ruben  Dario's  publication  of  Azul  in  1888, 
to  the  present,  in  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  dominant 
characteristics  and  tendencies.  I  stress  the  following: 
range  of  subject  matter,  choice  of  forms,  choice  of  words, 
treatment,  quality  of  the  verse  as  to  music  and  rhythm,  the 
poet's  outlook  on  life,  and  his  views  on  religion.  Each 
writer  is  considered  separately  and  his  poetry  studied  with 
these  objects  in  mind. 

Such  a  study  should  be  of  general  interest  to  all  stu- 
dents of  Spanish  literature.  It  should  make  a  special  appeal 
to  the  American  Southwest,  where  Spanish  culture  has 
always  exerted  a  powerful  influence. 

By  way  of  approach,  a  look  into  the  poetry  of  the  past 
should  prove  most  helpful.  In  the  Golden  Age  of  Spanish 
literature,  poetry  occupied  an  exalted  position.  The  great 
dramatists,  such  as  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Cal- 
deron  de  la  Barca,  and  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  all  wrote  their 
famous  plays  in  verse.  Yet  this  classical  poetry,  though 
much  freer  and  possessing  a  greater  range  of  subject  mat- 
ter, and  more  varied  forms  than  that  of  some  of  the  other 
European  countries,  was  somewhat  bound  by  arbitrary 
rules  and  customs.  There  were  certain  set  forms  of  verse 
which  were  used  to  express  certain  emotions,  and  the 
choice  of  subjects  was  rather  limited.  The  love  of  his  lady, 
his  patriotism  toward  his  king,  friendship,  his  family  honor, 
and  religion,  made  up  the  list  of  the  poet's  chosen  subjects. 
The  poetry  of  the  succeeding  century,  the  Eighteenth,  and 
the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth,  was  the  same,  in  general, 
with  little  change  in  conventional  subjects  and  little  varia- 
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tion  in  the  treatment  of  these  themes.  There  were  excep- 
tions, of  course  (especially  the  poetry  of  some  of  the 
Romanticists),  but  viewing  the  output  of  verse  as  a  whole, 
these  statements  remain  true. 

Toward  the  last  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  how- 
ever, a  general  awakening  began  to  arouse  the  Spanish 
poets.  The  dawn  of  the  Modernist  movement  seemed  to 
be  breaking  over  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Although 
some  would  place  the  date  for  the  Modernist  movement  as 
beginning  with  the  publication  of  "Azul"  by  Ruben  Dario 
in  1888,  the  movement  begins  earlier  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. To  quote  from  Bell  in  his  book,  Contemporary  Span- 
ish Literature: 

The  development  of  lyrical  poetry  in  Spain  during 
the  last  half-century  is  of  exceptional  interest.  In 
the  first  half  of  this  period  the  poems  of  Becquer, 
Querol,  and  Rosalia  de  Castro  seem  to  be  a  pre- 
monition of  the  modernist  innovators.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  genuine  poet,  who 
learns  in  suffering  what  he  gives  us  in  song,  has 
always  tended  to  dispense  with  rhetoric,  find  indi- 
vidual expression,  and  write  out  of  the  fullness  of 
his  heart,  molding  his  verse  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
thought  or  passion,  not  fitting  his  words  into  rigid 
forms. 

These  three  poets,  Becquer,  Querol,  and  Rosalia  de 
Castro,  certainly  helped  to  usher  in  the  Modernist  move- 
ment. Two  other  Spanish  poets,  undoubtedly  had  their 
part  in  announcing  the  new  age ;  they  were  Campoamor  and 
Gaspar  Nunez  de  Arce.  These  poets  felt  the  restless  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  Nunez  de  Arce  especially  gave  vent  to  this 
spirit  in  his  "Gritos  de  Combate."  But  there  were  other 
influences  equally  potent,  which  came  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; England,  and  more  especially  France,  through  His- 
panic America.  First,  the  French  Parnassian  poets,  and 
then  the  Symbolists,  exerted  their  influence  on  the  Span- 
ish poetry  of  America,  the  more  important  poets  being: 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  Charles  Baudelaire,  Paul  Verlaine,  and 
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Stephane  Mallarme.  Everywhere  men  were  looking  for 
freedom  and  self-expression.  The  Parnassians,  reacting 
against  the  subjective  poetry  of  the  Romanticists,  brought 
back  the  impersonal  attitude,  trying  to  look  at  life  and 
nature  in  an  objective  manner  and  chiseling  their  thoughts 
into  marble-like  beauty.  The  Symbolists  felt  the  urge  of 
self-expression  and  ushered  in  the  matter  of  suggestive- 
ness  into  poetry.  They  sought  to  create  impressions  by  the 
subtlest  of  suggestions,  and  thus  turning  to  music,  their 
verse  became  very  musical  and  haunting.  These  poets  first 
influenced  the  poetry  of  South  America,  which  in  turn  in- 
fluenced the  poetry  of  Spain  through  Ruben  Dario  and 
others.  The  Americans,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Walt  Whit- 
man, must  be  credited  with  the  exercise  of  a  great  influence 
over  the  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  poets.  The  in- 
fluence of  Poe  on  Hispanic  American  poetry  has  been  care- 
fully studied  in  a  recent  book  by  Dr.  John  Englekirk,  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  entitled:  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in 
Hispanic  Literature. 

In  a  book,  Studies  in  Spanish  American  Literature, 
Goldberg  writes : 

That  modern  French  poetry  which  was  destined  to 
reform  the  poetry  of  Spain  through  the  Moder- 
ist  spirit,  which  first  affected  South  America,  was 
itself  influenced  by  Germanic  philosophy  .  .  .  "Mod- 
ernism" was,  then,  an  intellectual  as  well  as  an  ar- 
tistic reaction ;  from  the  Parnassians  it  learned  to 
seek  new  beauties  of  line  and  form ;  from  the 
Symbolists  and  Decadents  it  received  the  opposite, 
a  sense  of  color  and  naunce,  a  deeper  susceptibility 
to  the  musical  possibilities  of  words. 

In  a  study  of  this  nature  and  length,  I  dwell  upon  the 
lives  of  the  poets  only  insofar  as  that  life  is  reflected  in 
their  poetry.*  The  emphasis  is  placed  almost  wholly  upon 
the  verse  itself,  with  a  view  to  seeking  out  the  main  tenden- 
cies.    With  the  foregoing  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  this 


*For   a   more   detailed   treatment   of   the   lives    of   contemporary    Spanish    poets    as 
well  as  a  good  anthology  see :  Gerardo  Diego,  Poesia  Espanola,  Madrid,   1932. 
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study,  we  shall  pass  directly  to  the  consideration  of  Ruben 
Dario,  who  is  usually  considered  as  being  the  greatest  leader 
and  champion  of  the  Modernist  movement  in  Spanish 
poetry.  Strictly  speaking,  Dario  is  not  Spanish.  He  was 
born  in  Nicaragua,  but  most  of  his  work  was  written  in 
Spain  and  France. 

Goldberg,  again,  says  of  Ruben  Dario: 

The  life  of  Ruben  Dario  itself,  quite  apart  from 
the  poems  which  flowed  out  of  it,  reads  with  all  the 
interest  of  a  fiction  account.  In  his  own  day  he 
became,  to  more  than  one  admirer,  a  god  with  a 
legend  all  his  own.  He  is,  with  little  doubt,  both 
as  person  and  artistic  creator,  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive figures  in  modern  poetry.  Perhaps  such 
adulators  as  Vargas  Vila  have  done  him  as  much 
harm  as  good;  he  may  not  have  been,  as  was 
asserted  during  his  lifetime,  the  greatest  poet  who 
ever  used  the  Castilian  tongue.  Such  worship, 
however,  is  significant ;  the  man  impressed  his  per- 
sonality upon  the  writers  and  readers  of  two  con- 
tinents; he  was  a  survitor  as  well  as  a  master  of 
beauty ;  he  has  written  works  of  dazzling  technical 
perfection  and  of  penetrating  vision ;  he  is  the  out- 
standing representative  of  modernism  in  poetry. 
He  is  not  merely  a  Spanish  American  poet  nor  a 
Castilian  poet;  he  is  of  the  consecrated  few  who 
belong  to  no  nation  because  they  belong  to  all. 

This  praise  of  the  poet  may  be  somewhat  overdrawn, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  authors  who  have 
written  about  him.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  lines 
from  the  book,  Poetas  y  Prosistas  del  Novecientos  by  R. 
Cansinos-Assens : 

El  mas  grande  de  nuestros  poetas  contemporaneos, 
del  dios  mayor,  padre  y  maestro  de  la  generation 
novecentista.  De  el  salen  en  el  se  sumen,  como  en 
un  centro  solar,  todos  los  rayos  de  luz  que  alum- 
bran  nuestros  novecientos.  El  es  por  si  solo  un 
parnaso  perfecto,  sobre  el  cual  florecen  unidas 
todas  las  gracias  que  adornan  parcialmente  a  los 
otros  ...  En  el  nombre  de  Dario  se  simbolizan 
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todos  los  anhelos,  todas  las  congojas  y  todos  los  tri- 
unfos  de  esta  gesta  lirica  por  la  originalidad  y  la 
belleza  que  aun  no  esta  definitivamente  cumplida. 
Contra  el  se  renovaron  las  diatribas  de  Cristobal 
de  Castillejo  a  los  refinados  rimadores  al  estilo  de 
Garcilaso  y  las  burlas  de  Quevedo  para  el  arte  ator- 
mentado  y :  cuan  fino !  de  Gongora  ...  El  trae  las 
nuevas  esteticas  de  Francia,  de  Italia  y  del  mundo 
britanico.  El  trae  el  influjo  practico  de  las  ultimas 
escuelas,  de  parnasianos,  simbolistas,  neo-clasicas 
y  aun  humanistas  a  lo  Walt  Whitman.  Todas  estas 
abejas  liricas  el  las  ha  traido  en  el  puno  y  las  ha 
soltado  luego  en  nuestros  vergeles.  Lo  esencial  es 
que  ha  renovado  nuestros  tonos. 

One  certainly  cannot  say  that  Ruben  Dario  was  the 
first  to  see  the  need  of  renovating  the  Spanish  poetry  of 
his  time.  Before  Dario,  the  Spanish  American  poets, 
Manuel  Gutierrez  Najera,  Casal,  Silva,  and  Rueda,  had 
studied  French  tendencies  and  had  written  verse  in  the  new 
style.  The  times  were  ripe  and  literary  conditions  such 
that  the  Modernist  movement  certainly  could  not  have  been 
the  work  of  one  man,  but  rather  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
great  awakening,  a  striving  for  freedom,  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression, new  words  for  this  expression;  in  other  words,  a 
new  enrichment  of  the  Spanish  tongue.  As  a  sort  of  check 
against  the  foregoing  praise  of  Dario,  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  quote  the  following  lines  from  an  excellent 
study  by  Professor  E.  K.  Mapes,  U Influence  Francaise  dans 
VOeuvre  de  Ruben  Dario: 

Les  reformes  de  Tecole  moderniste  furent  done  en 
quelque  sorte  exigies  par  les  conditions  litteraires 
de  l'epoque.  Certains  jeunes  poetes  de  l'amerique 
latine,  trouvant  que  la  langue  castillane,  telle 
qu'elle  existait  vers  1880,  ne  suffisait  pas  a  incar- 
ner  leurs  idees  artistiques,  voulurent  Tenrichir. 
lis  trouverent,  dans  les  recherches  deja  faites  par 
certaines  ecoles  franchises  de  la  meme  epoque,  la 
plupart  des  materiaux  dont  ils  avaient  besoin. 
Grace  surtout  a  l'aide  et  a  la  sympathie  de  Salva- 
dor Rueda,  qui  nous  l'avons  deja  vu,  se  montra 
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toujours  son  fidele  ami,  ce  mouvement  fit,  des  1892, 
son  entree  en  Espagne.  La,  comme  dans  le  Nou- 
veau  Monde,  sa  periode  d'influence  fut  assez 
courte,  mais  il  .a  laisse  des  traces  prof ondes  et  dur- 
ables, dans  le  f onds  autant  que  dans  la  forme  exte- 
rieure  de  la  langue  espagnole. 

However,  Professor  Mapes  recognizes  Ruben  Dario  as 
"Le  chef  de  cette  ecole"  which  made  its  appearance  in 
Spain. 

The  English  author,  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell,  also  sees  the 
Modernist  movement  in  poetry  as  the  result  of  many  com- 
bined forces  rather  than  the  work  of  one  or  more  individ- 
uals. The  famous  "generation  of  1898"  is  very  important  in 
this  connection.    Manual  Galvez  in  El  Solar  de  la  Raza  says : 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  Modernism  makes 
its  appearance  in  literature  and  art.  The  poets 
show  less  concern  for  form  and  become  more  pro- 
found and  even  idealistic.  In  painting,  the  primi- 
tives are  admired  and  imitated,  and  eminent 
artists  show  us  nooks  and  corners,  somewhat 
roughly,  in  a  way  to  please  those  who  seek  emotion 
only.  El  Greco  becomes  the  master  of  all  these 
restless  spirits.  This  restless  spirit  leads  the  poets 
to  examine  everything  that  is  very  old  or  very  new, 
with  a  view  to  seeking  out  its  beauty.  The  old  hol- 
low, pompous,  sonorous  versification,  the  brilliant, 
artificial,  oratorical  poetry,  was  to  disappear  be- 
fore a  more  subtle,  supple  kind,  an  intimate,  pro- 
found, spiritual  and  unobtrusive  poetry  contrast- 
ing with  the  rhymed  eloquence  which  here  com- 
monly passes  for  poetry.  It  remained  for  Spanish 
literature  in  the  twentieth  century  to  become  more 
than  in  the  past  a  literature  of  the  study.  In  lyric 
poetry  the  influence  of  Victor  Hugo,  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  and  Baudelaire,  was  replaced  by  that  of  the 
French  Symbolists,  Mallarme,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud, 
imported  into  Spain  through  South  America.  In 
the  bitter  disillusion  of  past  hopes  the  time  was 
ripe  for  experiments,  and  the  genius  of  Ruben 
Dario  spread  a  craze  for  the  cosmopolitan,  the  rare 
and  the  exotic. 
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We  see  from  the  foregoing  opinions  how  great  was  the 
influence  of  Ruben  Dario  on  modern  and  contemporary 
Spanish  poetry.  We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  some 
of  his  most  important  works  for  examples  of  these  in- 
fluences and  principles. 

Ruben  Dario,  although  the  leader  of  the  Modernist 
movement,  should  not  be  considered  as  the  head  of  any  cer- 
tain school.  He  seemed  to  combine  and  take  the  best  from 
all  the  literatures  of  the  past — Spanish,  French,  American, 
and  even  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  able  to  assimilate  the 
best  from  every  influence,  transform  it,  and  make  it  his 
very  own.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  his  most  outstanding  char- 
acteristics. He  saw  the  need  for  new  forms,  new  words,  new 
subjects — in  other  words,  new  life;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  saw  the  beauty  of  the  Spanish  and  Greek  classics  and  did 
not  fail  to  use  this  knowledge  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and 
in  his  treatment.  He  took  the  best  of  the  French  without 
actually  becoming  French,  for  he  says,  "en  el  fondo  de  mi 
espiritu  existe  el  inarrancable  filon  de  la  raza." 

However,  we  must  not  forget  the  early  Spanish  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind  of  the  young  Ruben.  Before  he  had 
been  influenced  at  all  by  the  French,  we  know  of  his  love 
for  the  Spanish,  especially  the  classical  poetry  of  Spain. 
In  this  connection,  there  is  an  interesting  article  found  in 
La  Revue  Hispanique,  Vol.  40,  page  47.  The  writer  of  the 
essay  is  Garcia  Calderon,  and  the  date  1917.    He  says : 

Felix  Ruben  Garcia  Sarmiento,  que  con  el  nombre 
de  Ruben  Dario  iba  a  dar  tanta  guerra  a  la  poet- 
ica  vieja,  comenzo  docilmente  por  imitar  a  los 
clasicos,  en  sus  mocedades  de  Nicaragua.  Los 
mas  puros,  los  mas  solemnes  clasicos.  Leyo  el  Qui- 
jote  y  los  Oficios  de  Ciceron  a  la  edad  en  que  hoy  se 
devora  a  Julio  Verne. 

Sehor  Calderon  then  cites  some  of  the  earlier  poems  of 
Ruben,  of  which  the  following  are  a  few  examples  written 
when  the  poet  was  yet  very  young : 
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Asi  el  amor  de  un  poeta 

nacio,  bello,  seductor, 
y  daba  Vida  y  color 

a  su  fantasia  inquieta ; 
mas  acabo  la  ilusion, 

de  su  Volcanico  amor, 
y  la  musa  del  dolor 

se  puso  en  su  corazon. 

Another  stanza  from  a  different  poem: 

Prosigue,  triste  poeta,  cantando  tus  pesares, 
Con  tu  celeste  numen  se  siempre,  siempre  fiel ; 
Prosigue  por  el  mundo  llorando  tus  dolencias, 
Hasta  morir  tu  nombre  tan  alto  como  el  cielo, 
Hasta  mirar  tu  f rente  cenida  de  laurel ! 

And  still  another : 

Mujer,  encanto  de  mi  alma, 
De  mi  amor  estrella  hermosa, 
Gallarda  como  una  rosa, 
Esbelta  como  una  palma, 
Escucha  el  triste  lamento 
De  mi  pecho  palpitante, 
Oye  de  mi  Voz  amante 
El  melancolico  acento. 

There  is  surely  in  these  early  verses  nothing  of  the 
French  influence,  nothing  very  extraordinary,  nothing  of 
great  promise.  Any  ordinary  young  Spanish  poet  of  the 
day  might  have  written  them.  It  is  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  French  influence  makes  itself  felt.  This  influence 
can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  poems  of  Dario  even  before  1886, 
especially  where  he  tries  to  imitate  the  technique  of  Victor 
Hugo.  The  following  example  of  this  is  taken  from  Pro- 
fessor Mapes'  book,  the  two  poems  compared  being  "Les 
Djinns"  by  Hugo  and  "Tu  y  Yo"  by  Dario: 
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Les  Djinns  Tu  y  Yo 
Murs,  ville,  Viste 

Et  port,  Triste 

Asile  Sol? 

De  mort  Tan  triste 

Mer  grise  Como  ! 

Ou  brise  Sufro 

La  brise  Mucho 

Tout  dort.  Yo ! 

The  lines  each  time  become  longer  until  these  verses  end 
the  poems : 

La  voix  plus  haute  Pero  ingrata 

Semble  un  grelot  Olvidome, 

D'un  nain  qui  saute  Y  no  sabe 

C'est  le  galop.  Que  padesco 

II  fuit,  s'elance  Cual  no  puede 

Puis  en  cadence  Nunca,  nunca 

Sur  un  pied  dance  Comprender, 

Au  bout  d'un  flot.  etc. 

The  first  important  volume  of  verse  published  by  Dario 
is  entitled  Azul.  In  the  prologue  to  Azul,  page  11,  Juan 
Valera  writes : 

After  having  read  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  pages  of  Azul,  the  first  thing  that  one  sees  is 
that  you  are  steeped  in  the  most  brilliant  and  best 
of  French  literature.  You  know,  and  you  have  un- 
derstood Hugo,  Lamartine,  Musset,  Baudelaire, 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  Gautier,  Bourget,  Sully-Prud- 
homme,  Daudet,  Zola,  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Catulle 
Mendes,  Rollinat,  les  Goncourt,  Flaubert,  and  all 
of  the  other  important  poets  and  novelists.  And 
you  imitate  no  one  of  them.  You  are  neither  Ro- 
manticist, nor  Realist,  nor  Naturalist,  nor  Decad- 
ent, nor  Parnassian,  nor  Symbolist.  You  have 
taken  the  very  quintessence  of  all  that  literature 
and  made  it  your  own. 

In  Azul  one  might  point  out  in  passing  that  there  are 
many  references  to  classical  literature  and  mythology,  as 
for  example : 
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Oh,  gran  Pan !  el  idilio  monstruoso 
Bajo  las  vastas  selvas  primitivas. 

Or  again  in  these  lines : 

A  esos  terribles  seres, 

Embriagados  de  Amores, 

Con  cadenas  de  flores 

Se  les  hubiera  unjido 

A  la  nevada  concha  de  Citeres 

0  al  Carro  de  Cupido. 


Y  en  la  copa  luminosa 
Esta  Venus  Citerea 
Tendida  cerca  de  Adonis 
Que  sus  caricias  desdena. 

We  find  a  very  marked  French  influence  in  Dario's  use 
of  new  or  striking  adjectives,  with  which  he  breaks  from 
the  established  Spanish  tradition.  In  Azul,  we  find  him 
using  such  adjectives  as  the  following: 

la  selva  enorme  y  sonora 

el  alba  desnuda 

las  hermosas  y  grises  Melancolias 

luz  salvaje  y  esplendida 

y  sobre  el  agua  sonora 

pasan  las  irisadas  libelulas 

sonetos  aureos  y  flamantes  selvas. 

In  his  next  important  volume  Prosas  Profanas,  the 
French  influence,  especially  that  of  the  Symbolist  school,  is 
readily  apparent.  The  images  are  used  to  evoke,  awake, 
or  suggest  something  which  the  poet  wishes  to  impart  to 
the  reader.  We  also  see  in  this  volume  the  poet's  love  for 
France,  for  Eighteenth  Century  France,  for  the  gardens  of 
Versailles.    Note  the  following  example. 

Cerca,  coronado  con  hojas  de  Vina, 
Reia  en  su  mascara  Termino  barbudo, 
Y,  como  un  efebo  que  f uese  una  Nina, 
Mostraba  una  Diana  su  marmol  desnudo. 

These  lines  also  show  the  poet's  love  for  things  classical. 

Although  the  atmosphere  in  the  following  lines  is  that 
of  Eighteenth  Century  France,  that  of  Versailles,  there  is 
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the  symbolism  back  of  it  all  which  is  for  no  age  but  for 
all  ages.    "(Test  un  conte  symbolique  de  la  mechancete  de  la 

femme:" 

Fue  acaso  en  el  tiempo  del  rey  Luis  de  Francia, 
Sol  con  corte  de  astros,  en  campos  de  azur, 
Cuando  los  alcazares  lleno  de  fragancia 
La  regia  y  pomposa  rosa  Pompadour? 

O  cuando  pastoras  de  floridos  valles 
Oruaban  con  cintas  sus  albas  corderos? 

Fue  acaso  en  el  norte  o  en  el  mediodia? 
Yo  el  tiempo  y  el  dia  y  el  pais  ignoro ; 
Pero  se  que  Eulalia  rie  todavia, 
Y  es  cruel  y  eterna  su  risa  de  oro ! 

Other  evidences  of  the  influence  of  symbolism  and  espe- 
cially of  classicism  are  found  in  the  continual  references  to 
the  swan,  the  symbol  of  grace  and  beauty : 

El  Olimpico  cisne  de  nieve 

Con  el  agata  rosa  del  pico 
Lustra  el  ala  eucaristica  y  breve 

Que  abre  al  sol  como  un  casto  abanico. 

Es  el  cisne,  de  estirpe  sagrada, 

Cuyo  beso,  por  campos  de  seda, 
Ascendio  hasta  la  cima  rosada 

De  las  dulce  colinas  de  Leda. 

Oh,  Cisne!   Oh,  sacro  pajaro!   Si  antes  la  blanca 

Helena 
Del  huevo  azul  de  Leda  broto  de  gracia  llena. 

Many  other  French  influences  might  be  shown  and 
pointed  out  in  the  verse  of  Dario,  especially  the  influence  of 
Verlaine,  d'Aurevilly,  and  Gautier,  in  Prosas  Prof  anas  and 
in  Cantos  de  Vida  y  Esperanza.  However,  as  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  not  to  show  French  influence,  but  rather  to 
show  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  poetry  and 
its  influence  on  later  Spanish  verse,  we  shall  leave  that 
phase  of  the  subject. 
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Dario  has  an  unlimited  range  of  subjects.  He  sang  of 
everything  worthy  of  being  placed  in  song.  Abstract  love, 
love  of  women,  love  of  nature,  and  above  all,  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  wherever  it  is  found,  are  his  favorite  themes.  Yet 
he  writes  of  battles,  of  doubts,  of  death,  of  politics,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  sea.  There  have  been  very  few  poets  with 
a  wider  range  of  themes.  Senor  Casinos-Assens  says  of 
Dario's  themes  and  his  treatment  of  them : 

En  su  poesia  se  recogen  las  danzas  de  Banville,  las 
elipses  de  Mallarme,  las  fugas  Verlainianas,  los 
propileos  D'Annunzio,  la  serenada  de  Moreas,  to- 
das  las  esencias  de  la  mera  estetica  .  .  .  En  poemas 
como  "Para  una  Cubana"  encontramos  la  manera 
frivola  y  ligera  para  M.  Machado.  En  poemas 
como  "El  Coloquio  de  los  Centauros"  los  enigmas 
turbadores  que  han  de  llenar  las  soledades  del  her- 
mano  Meditabundo,  Antonio  Machado.  Para  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez  hay  lunas  y  violines ;  para  Carrere 
bohemias  sohadores  e  ironias,  y  para  todas  altas 
insinuaciones  fructuosas.  En  "Cosas  del  Cid,"  el 
tema  de  Castillo.  En  la  "Sinfonia  en  gris  mayor," 
el  tema  del  mar.  En  "Heraldos,"  la  primera  Valei- 
dad  de  Verso  libre.  Para  los  amantes  de  las  bron- 
cas  musicas  castellanas,  la  Wagneriana  "Marcha 
Triunfal."  Para  las  languidas  nubiles  sonadoras, 
que  aun  recuerdan  las  golondrinas  de  Becquer, 
esa  famosa  "Sonatina." 

As  proof  of  the  great  range  of  themes  upon  which 
Dario  wrote,  we  offer  the  following  titles  in  his  various 
volumes :  Primeras  Notas,  Azul,  Prosas  Prof  anas,  and  Can- 
tos de  Vida  y  Esperanza.  In  Primeras  Notas,  there  is  a 
a  poem  addressed  to  the  Muses ;  a  poem  entitled  "Erasmo  a 
Publio";  and  the  famous  poem  "Victor  Hugo  and  the 
Tomb."  In  Azul  appear  a  love  poem,  "Primaveral" ;  an- 
other poem  of  love  and  death  entitled  "Estival" ;  still  an- 
other of  love  and  external  nature  "Otonal";  and  in  the 
poem  "Invierno"  the  theme  is  love  and  regret.  In  Prosas 
Prof  anas  we  note  the  theme  of  the  deceitf  ulness  of  women 
in  "Sonatina"  ;  a  song  of  bloodshed  in  "Canto  de  la  Sangre" ; 
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a  response  to  a  poem  by  Verlaine ;  a  song-  of  the  sea ;  and  a 
theme  of  mythology.  In  Cantos  de  Vida  y  Esperanza,  we 
find  a  salutation  to  optimism ;  a  poem  praising  Spain  ad- 
dressed to  King-  Oscar;  a  song  dedicated  to  Don  Quijote; 
another  to  Cervantes ;  a  bitter  denunciation  of  the  im- 
perialism of  the  American,  Roosevelt;  the  beautiful  sad 
song  of  regret  entitled  "Cancion  de  Otono  en  Primavera"; 
a  song  to  "Hope" ;  the  famous  military  poem  full  of 
martial  music ;  a  beautiful  hymn  to  "Death" ;  another  to 
"Night" ;  again  a  poem  of  a  classical  theme,  "A  Leda" ;  a 
beautiful  poem  to  the  Spanish  painter,  Goya;  another  to 
Antonio  Machado  entitled  "Caracol."  Later  we  have  the 
famous  "Oda  a  Mitre"  written  in  1906 ;  again  the  political 
theme  in  "Salutacion  al  Aguila."  In  many  of  these  poems, 
some  problem  of  philosophy  or  religion  is  also  treated, 
usually  very  lightly,  however,  since  Ruben  Dario  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  pure  art,  in  beauty,  and  not  in  philos- 
ophy or  religion. 

From  the  foregoing  examples,  one  can  see  how  wide 
is  Dario's  range  of  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  a  special 
preference  for  themes  of  a  classical  nature,  yet  into  the  sub- 
ject he  puts  his  own  personality,  his  own  peculiar  interpre- 
tation, and  therein  lies  his  strength.  He  may  treat  a  theme 
of  Eighteenth  Century  France,  yet  he  makes  the  scenes  live 
again,  makes  them  universal.  He  has  taken  his  subject  mat- 
ter from  all  three  sources :  classical,  medieval,  and  modern. 
Many  of  his  poems,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  to  Roosevelt, 
are  written  on  a  then  contemporary  topic,  in  which  there 
is  even  a  prophecy  of  the  future. 

In  his  choice  of  words,  the  poet  has  equally  as  wide  a 
range  as  in  his  choice  of  themes.  Very  old  words,  words 
taken  almost  directly  from  Latin,  words  taken  from  the 
French,  and  even  English  words  are  found  in  his  poetry. 
Ruben  Dario  has  a  marvelous  talent  for  choosing  his  diction, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  does  he  make  a  mistake.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that,  although  Dario  searched  for  new  words  in 
foreign  languages,  he  always  preferred  to  use  the  Spanish. 
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In  his  search  for  new  expressions  he  seemed  to  be  guided  by 
his  own  personal  taste  and  by  the  needs  of  the  Spanish. 
Words  of  colors,  especially,  like: 

esplendente  azur 

astros  radiantes 

rubia  manana 

argentino 

azul 

la  blanca  margarita 

el  immenso  azul  su  blanca  cima 

blanca  luz  de  estrella 

vino  negro 

sonetos  aureos  y  flamantes  selvas 

las  blancas  magnolias 

boca  roja 

azules  ojos 

rubio  cristal  de  Champana 

eburneo  cisne 

el  tacon  rojo 

rojos  labios  y  nevados  dientes 

cabellera  obscura 

cabello  gris 

alba  de  oro 

su  pico  de  ambar 

la  risa  argentina 

are  found  throughout  his  poetry. 

At  times  Dario  used  archaisms  or  semi-Latin  words 
such  as:  "superbo,"  "proterno,"  "ansa,"  and  "fulva." 

In  his  use  of  foreign  terms,  Dario  often  changed  the 
form  to  make  the  words  Spanish,  or  he  left  them  in  the 
original  as,  for  example: 

El  arte  puro  como  Cristo  exclama 
Ego  sum  lux  et  Veritas  et  vita ! 

Again : 

Pro  nobis  ora,  gran  sehor 
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Or  again : 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia! 
Solvet  soeclum  in  favilla 
Cuando  quema  esa  pupila! 

Sometimes  he  will  use  the  foreign  words  in  the  original 
as, 

Bebe,  odor  di  femina,  and  bouquet. 

Many  of  the  foreign  words  are  changed  into  Spanish 
words  which  resemble  the  former,  such  as :  "lises,"  "ne- 
pente,"  "Hiperionida,"  "prora,"  "grotescas." 

Many  words  of  Greek  origin  are  employed  in  his 
poetry,  such  as :  "siringa,"  "efiipan,"  "Hipsipila,"  "Her- 
akles,"  "eureka,"  "Anforas,"  and  "Clepsidra." 

Dario  especially  liked  to  use  words  or  word-groups 
which  denote  sound,  musical  sound,  words  to  express  sad- 
ness or  melancholy,  in  fact,  all  words  which  produce  or 
awaken  the  physical  sensations.  Some  examples  of  these 
are  found  in  the  following'  passage : 

Ya  viene  el  cortejo ! 

Ya  viene  el  cortejo !    Ya  se  oyen  los  claros  clarines. 

La  espada  se  anuncia  con  vivo  reflejo; 

Ya  viene,  oro  y  hierro,  el  cortejo  de  los  paladines. 

or  again : 

Se  oye  el  rindo  de  claras  linfas 

.     .     .     risa  de  plata  que  el  aire  riega 

again : 

Mi  espalda  aun  guarda  el  dulce  perfume  de  la  bella 
Tus  besos  y  tus  lagrimas  tuve  en  mi  boca  yo 

Thus  one  could  go  on  endlessly  giving  examples  of 
Dario's  choice  of  words,  but  I  am  sure  enough  examples 
have  been  presented  to  show  his  tendency  to  use  new,  old, 
or  foreign  words,  and  his  desire  to  enrich  his  native  lan- 
guage. 
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It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  Ruben  Dario's  treat- 
ment of  his  subjects  or  his  themes.  He  is  essentially  a  lyric 
poet,  and,  therefore,  largely  subjective  in  his  treatment. 
In  his  poems  "Primaveral,"  "Estival,"  "Otonal,"  and  "In- 
vernal"  he  gives  us  the  love  songs  out  of  his  heart,  and  ends 
the  poem,  "Invernal,"  with  the  following  love  verses : 

Ardor  adolescente 

Miradas  y  caricias ; 

Como  estaria  tremula  en  mis  brasos 

La  dulce  amada  mia, 

Dandome  con  sus  ojos  luz  sagrada, 

Con  su  aroma  de  flor,  savia  divina. 

El  la  alcoba  la  lampara 

Derramando  sus  dulces  opalinas; 

Oyendose  tan  solo 

Suspiros,  ecos,  risas; 

El  ruido  de  los  besos, 

La  musica  triunfante  de  mis  rimas. 

Y  en  la  negra  y  cercana  chimenea 

El  tuero  brillador  que  estalla  en  chispas. 

Dentro,  el  amor  que  abrasa ; 

Fuera,  la  noche  fria. 

The  poet  becomes  very  sad  and  pessimistic  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  "Melancolia,"  which  seem  to  rise  out  of 
the  depth  of  his  heart : 

Y  asi  voy,  ciego  y  loco,  por  este  mundo  amargo ; 
A  veces  me  parece  que  el  camino  es  muy  largo, 

Y  a  veces  que  es  muy  corto  .  .  . 

Y  en  este  titubeo  de  aliento  y  agonia, 
Cargo  lleno  de  penas  lo  que  apenas  soporto. 
No  oyes  caer  las  gotas  de  mi  melancolia? 

A  very  interesting  poem  which  throws  light  upon  the 
poet's  method  of  treatment  of  a  theme  is  his  poem, 
"Dream,"  This  also  illustrates  his  love  for  foreign  words, 
as  shown  by  the  title  of  the  poem.  But  especially  does  it 
illustrate  his  familiarity  with  other  literatures  and  his  love 
for  them.  Also,  in  this  poem  Dario  is  almost  objective  in 
his  treatment.    The  poem  follows: 
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1 

Se  desgrana  un  cristal  fino 
Sobre  el  suerio  de  una  flor; 
Trina  el  poeta  divino  .  .  . 
Bien  trinado,  Ruisenor! 

2 
Bottom  oye  ese  cristal 
Caer,  y,  bajo  la  brisa, 
Se  siente  sentimental. 
Titania  toda  es  sonrisa. 

3 

Shakespeare  va  por  la  floresta ; 
Heine  hace  un  "lied"  de  la  tarde; 
Hugo  acompasa  la  fiesta 
"Chez  Therese."     Verlaine  arde 

4 
En  las  llamas  de  las  rosas 
Alocado  y  sensitivo, 
Y  dice  a  las  ninfas  cosas 
Entre  un  querubin  y  un  chivo. 

5 

Aubrey  Beardsley  se  deslisa 
Como  un  silfo  Zahareno 
Con  Carbon,  nieve  y  ceniza 
Da  carne  y  alma  al  ensuerio. 

6 

Nerval  suspira  a  la  luna. 
Laforgue  suspira  de 
Males  de  genio  y  fortuna. 
Va  en  silencio  Mallarme. 

This  poem  is  very  interesting  because  it  illustrates  so 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  Modernist  movement,  so  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  Dario.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of 
his  best  poems,  however.  Note  the  English  title,  the  En- 
glish words  in  the  poem.  Note  the  classic  reference  to  the 
"Ruisenor,"  the  names  of  the  German,  French,  and  English 
poets  included  in  the  poem,  and  the  almost  humorous  classic 
reference,  "entre  un  querubin  y  un  chivo."  Also  note  the 
daring,  and  in  this  case  I  think  crude,  separation  of  subject 
and  verb.  We  should  not  judge  Ruben  Dario  by  these  in- 
novations, but  it  is  very  unnusual  to  find  so  many  in  one 
poem. 
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A  very  interesting  stanza  taken  from  the  poem,  "Ba- 
lada  en  Honor  de  las  Musas  de  Carne  y  Hueso,"  which  illus- 
trates some  of  Dario's  peculiarities  of  treatment,  is  the 
following : 

Regio  automovil,  regia  cetreria, 

Borla  y  muceta,  heraldica  fortuna, 

Nada  son  como  a  la  luz  de  la  luna 

Una  mujer  hecha  una  melodia. 

Barco  de  amor  busca  la  fantasia. 

No  el  yacht  de  Alfonso  o  la  barca  de  Creso. 

Da  al  cuerpo  llama  y  fortifica  el  seso 

Ese  archivado  y  vital  paraiso ; 

Pasad  de  largo,  Abelardo  y  Narciso : 

La  mejor  musa  es  la  de  Carne  y  Hueso! 

This  stanza  shows  an  almost  complete  breaking  away 
from  the  older  Spanish  traditions  in  subject  matter,  in 
treatment,  and  in  choice  of  words. 

Love  of  woman,  and  love  of  nature,  run  through  much 
of  Dario's  poetry.  Not  a  deep  love  expressed  by  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez  or  Antonio  Machado.  Yet  it  is  love,  (a 
love  of  beauty),  partly  spiritual,  partly  physical.  The 
following  lines  from  "Otohal"  are  very  characteristic : 

Y  lo  rasgo.    Y  alii  todo  era  aurora. 

En  el  f  ondo  se  veia 

Un  bello  rostro  de  mujer. 

Again  the  love  verse  from  "Cancion  de  Otono  en  Prima- 
vera" : 

Mas  a  pesar  del  tiempo  terco, 
Mi  sed  de  amor  no  tiene  fin ; 
Con  el  cabello  gris,  me  acerco 
A  los  rosales  del  jardin. 

Or  the  following  lines  from  the  poem,  "Era  un  Aire  Suave" : 

Tiene  azules  ojos,  es  maligna  y  bella; 
Cuando  mira  vierte  viva  luz  extraha 
Se  asoma  a  sus  humedas  pupilas  de  estrella 
El  alma  del  rubio  cristal  de  Champaha. 
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Or  again  the  following  lines  from  the  short  "Fay" : 

Intense*  licor, 
Perfume  y  color 
Me  hiciera  sentir 
Su  boca  de  flor ; 
Dile  el  alma  por 
Tan  dulce  elixir. 

Or  the  following  lines  from  "Que  El  Amor  no  Admite  Cuer- 
das  Reflexiones" : 

Mi  gozo  tu  paladar 
Rico  panal  conceptua 
Como  en  el  santo  cantar ; 
Mel  et  lac  sublingua  tua. 
La  delicia  de  tu  aliento 
En  tan  fino  vaso  apura, 
Y  me  enciende  el  pensamiento 
la  locura. 

Whatever  interpretations  the  reader  may  wish  to 
give  Dario's  poetry,  the  fact  that  he  was  truly  in  love  still 
remains :  in  love  with  life,  in  love  with  beauty,  and,  above 
all,  in  love  with  beautiful  musical  verse.  Perhaps  this  last 
was  his  real  love,  and  women  were  rather  symbols  of  that 
beauty  to  him. 

By  far  the  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  Dario's 
poetry  is  the  musical  quality  of  his  verse.  Few  poets  in 
the  entire  history  of  poetry  knew  better  this  wonderful 
secret  of  producing  haunting  music  in  verse  by  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  words.  Bell  says:  "At  its  best 
Dario's  poetry  has  a  music  and  movement  like  the  ripples 
on  a  sunlit  sea."  The  poet  studied  his  diction  carefully, 
after  reading  the  musical  verse  of  certain  of  the  French 
poets.  With  the  beautiful  and  supple  Spanish  language  he 
wrought  wonders.  At  times  Dario  uses  regular  rhyme,  at 
times  a  rather  exotic  rhyme,  while  at  times  he  uses  no 
rhyme  at  all.  Yet  that  rhythm,  that  inward  cadence,  that 
eternal  music  is  there  in  all  of  his  best  poetry — there  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  fascinate  and  to  haunt  him  who  reads  the 
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verse.*  Some  of  the  lines  of  his  poetry  are  short,  some  are 
long.  Dario  seems  always  to  know  just  what  mixture  to 
employ  to  produce  the  most  musical  effects.  At  times  he 
repeats  words,  and  at  others  he  uses  a  beautiful  refrain 
which  carries  out  the  musical  effect,  as  in : 

Juventud,  divino  tesoro, 
Ya  te  vas  para  no  volver !  .  . 
Cuando  quiero  llorar,  no  lloro, 
Y  a  veces  lloro,  sin  querer  .  .  . 


Mas  es  mia  el  alba  de  oro ! 


The  above  quoted  lines  occur  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
beautiful  poem,  "Cancion  de  Otorio  en  Primavera." 

Note  the  music  in  the  following  lines  taken  from  the 
poem,  "En  un  Aire  Suave": 

Fue  en  ese  buen  tiempo  de  duques  pastores, 
De  amantes  princesas  y  tiernos  galanes, 
Cuando  entre  sonrisas  y  perlas  y  flores 
Iban  las  casacas  de  los  chambelanes? 

Or  the  excellent  musical  cadence  of  these  lines  from  the 
famous  "Sonatina": 

Pobrecita  princesa  de  los  ojos  azules! 

Esta  presa  en  sus  oros,  esta  presa  en  sus  tules, 

En  la  jaula  de  marmol  del  palacio  real ; 

El  Palacio  soberbio  que  vigilan  los  guardas, 

Que  custodian  cien  negros  con  sus  cien  alabardas, 

Un  lebrel  que  no  duerme  y  un  dragon  colosal ! 

Note  in  the  following  verses  the  musical  effect  achieved 
by  varying  the  rhyme  and  the  length  of  the  lines : 

Reina  Venus,  soberana 

Capitana 

De  deseos  y  pasiones, 

En  la  tempestad  humana 

Por  ti  mana 

Sangre  de  los  corazones. 


*It  may  well  be  that  Dario's  Indian  heritage  contributed  much  to  the  melancholy 
beauty  of  his  verse. 
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En  la  fruta  misteriosa, 
Ambar,  rosa, 
Su  deseo  sacia  el  labio 
Y  en  viva  rosa  se  posa, 
Mariposa, 

Beso  ardiente  o  beso  sabio. 
— Dezir 

Then  again  there  appears  the  music  plus  that  sense  of 
beauty  and  mystery ;  again  we  have  the  "Cisnes"  which  are 
found  throughout  Dario's  works,  the  symbols  of  beauty,  of 
glory,  of  mystery,  of  love : 

Que  signo  haces,  oh,  Cisne !   Con  tu  encorvado  cuelo 
Al  paso  de  los  tristes  y  errantes  sonadores? 
Por  que  tan  silencioso  de  ser  bianco  y  ser  bello 
Tiranico  a  las  aguas  e  imposible  a  las  flores? 

— Los  Cisnes. 

Or  note  here  the  music  created  by  placing  words  to- 
gether whose  initial  consonants  are  conducive  to  music : 

En  que  mil  clarines  de  oro 
Claras  horas  de  la  manana 
En  que  mil  clarines  de  oro 
Dicen  la  divina  diana! 
Salve  al  celeste  Sol  sonoro! 

The  hardest  problem  of  all  is  to  ascertain  Ruben 
Dario's  philosophy  of  life  from  a  study  of  his  poems.  Juan 
Valera  has  said  that  Ruben  is  neither  Romanticist,  nor 
Realist,  nor  Naturalist.  His  philosophy  seems  to  be  the 
love  and  the  cult  of  the  beautiful.  Yet  he  says  of  himself 
in  one  of  his  poems : 

Romanticos  somos.    Quien  que  es,  no  es  romantico? 
Aquel  que  no  sienta  ni  amor  ni  dolor, 
Aquel  que  no  sepa  de  beso  y  de  cantico, 
Que  se  ahorque  de  un  pino ;  sera  lo  mejor  .  .  . 
Yo,  no  yo  persisto.     Preteritas  normas 
Confirman  mi  anhelo,  mi  ser,  mi  existir. 
Yo  soy  el  amante  de  ensuenos  y  formas 
Que  viene  de  lejos  y  va  a  porvenir. 

— La  Cancion  de  los  Pinos. 
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In  these  lines  we  have  his  own  statement  for  his  love  of 
the  far  off,  the  haunting  music  that  comes  from  afar,  the 
mysterious  atmosphere  of  ancient  gardens  and  faded  roses. 
And  yet  he  loves  life,  life  with  its  sorrows  and  its  joys. 

Sadness  and  pessimism  run  through  much  of  Dario's 
poetry,  and  a  distrust  of  the  goodness  of  men  and  nature, 
for  example: 

Y  de  la  honra  haciendo  el  robo 
E  hiriendo  cuanto  se  ve, 

Sale  cierto  lo  de  que 

El  hombre  del  hombre  es  lobo. 

Dia  de  dolor 

Aquel  en  que  vuela  para  siempre  el  angel 

Del  primer  amor! 

Note  the  mocking  pessimism  in  these  lines  which  end 
the  poem  "Estival" : 

Entonces  tuvo  un  sueho 

Que  enterraba  las  garras  y  los  dientes 

En  vientres  sonrosados 

Y  pechos  de  mujer ;  y  que  engullia 
Por  postres  delicados 

De  comidas  y  cenas 

Como  tigre  goloso  entre  golosos — 

Unas  cuantas  docenas 

De  nihos  tiernos,  rubios  y  sabrosos. 

Or  again  note  the  irony  in  this  passage  which  ends 
the  poem  "Era  un  Aire  Suave" : 

Fue  acaso  en  el  norte  o  en  el  mediodia? 
Yo  el  tiempo  y  el  dia  y  el  pais  ignoro, 
Pero  se  que  Eulalia  rie  todavia, 

Y  es  cruel  y  eterna  su  risa  de  oro! 

Or  note  again  the  doubt  and  pessimism  expressed  in 
these  lines  from  the  poem,  "Lo  Fatal" : 

Lo  que  no  conocemos  y  apenas  sospechamos, 

Y  la  carne  que  tienta  con  sus  frescos  racimos, 

Y  la  tumba  que  aguarda  con  sus  funebres  ramos, 

Y  no  saber  adonde  vamos, 
Ni  de  donde  venimos  .  .  .  .  ! 
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There  is  one  very  curious  ending  of  a  poem,  which  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mapes  in  his  book  on  Ruben  Dario.  It 
is  found  in  the  poem  "Anagke"  of  the  volume  Azul  and 
represents  God  as  having  allowed  a  hawk  to  pounce  upon 
and  kill  an  innocent  dove. 

However,  Ruben  afterwards  explained  that  he  meant 
no  irreligion  in  writing  such  verses;  that  he  believed  in  a 
God.  And,  if  we  can  take  his  own  verses  as  testimony,  he 
shakes  off  much  of  this  doubt  and  pessimism  in  the  little 
poem  entitled  "Sum,"  a  part  of  which  follows : 

Yo  soy  en  Dios  lo  que  soy, 
Y  mi  ser  es  voluntad 
Que,  perseverando  hoy, 
Existe  en  la  eternidad. 


Senor,  que  la  f e  se  muere ! 
Senor,  mira  mi  dolor ! 
Miserere !   Miserere ! 
Dame  la  mano,  Senor ! 

In  the  above  lines  at  least  he  shows  evidence  of  his 
belief  in  God.     And  at  the  end  of  the  rather  pessimistic 
poem  of  lost  youth,  "Cancion  de  Otono  en  Primavera,"  he 
can  still  say,  after  bidding  his  youth  goodbye : 
Mas  es  mia  el  alba  de  oro! 

Furthermore,  in  his  volume  Cantos  de  Vida  y  Esper- 
anza  we  find  a  kind  of  optimistic  psalm  of  life  which  ends 
rather  philosophically  in  the  following  manner : 

Epicureos  o  sonadores : 
Amemos  la  gloriosa  vida, 
Siempre  coronados  de  flores 
Y  siempre  la  antorcha  encendida ! 


Exprimanos  de  los  racimos 
De  nuestra  vida  transitoria 
Los  Placeres  por  que  vivimos 

Y  las  champahas  de  la  gloria. 

Devanemos  de  amor  los  hilos,  _ 
Hagamos,  por  que  es  hello,  el  bien, 

Y  destmes  'durmamos-  tranquilos 

Y  por  siempre  jamas.    Amen. 
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Note  especially  the  above  line,  "Hagamos,  porque  es 
bello,  el  bien."  Beauty,  we  see,  is  the  guiding  principle. 
One  should  like  to  take  the  above  lines  as  the  philosophy  of 
the  poet.  But  one  cannot  harmonize  them  with  all  the 
others  which  he  has  read,  and  parts  of  which  have  been 
quoted.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask  or  expect  a  great  poet, 
especially  a  lyric  poet,  to  give  us  any  definite  philosophy 
of  life.  At  least  we  rarely  find  such  a  definite  philosophy  in 
a  poet.  There  are  contradictions,  wonderful  moments  of 
mystic  devotion,  and  then  black  pessimism  and  doubt.  The 
worshipper  and  follower  of  love  and  beauty  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  time  or  desire  to  formulate  any  definite  phil- 
osophy. And  perhaps  it  is  best  that  he  does  not.  We  now 
get  a  haunting,  mysterious,  evasive  beauty,  where  other- 
wise we  might  get  only  philosophical  ideas.  Both  of  these 
are  important  in  the  world  of  art. 

Professor  Mapes  says  of  Dario's  philosophy: 

Toute  etude  on  est  considered  la  personalite  de 
Ruben  Dario  amene  tout  d'abord  a  constater  que  la 
valeur  de  ses  oeuvres  poetiques  ne  reside  pas  dans 
les  idees  philosophiques,  religieuses,  humanitaires, 
ou  politiques,  que  y  sont  renfermees.  Ce  n'est 
pas  un  grand  penseur.  C'est  un  artist  pur,  et  peu 
lui  importe  le  sujet,  pourvu  qu'il  lui  off  re  une  occa- 
sion de  developper  ses  merveilleux  dons  tech- 
niques. . 
"Rien  que  Tart  dit  Rodo,  dans  sa  fameuse  etude, 
pour  lui  le  Beaute  est  tout  ....  En  face  de  la  real- 
ite  positive,  de  ce  que  l'Evangile  appelle  les  dis- 
putes des  hommes,  de  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'obscur  et 
de  facheux  dans  l'activite  humaine,  son  attitude 
est  une  stupeur  esoterique  ou  un  silence  dedaig- 
neux." 

After  all,  if  one  were  asked  to  choose  a  poem  from 
Dario's  own  works  which  represents  his  true  philosophy  or 
view  of  life,  he  could  do  no  better  than  to  select  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  the  poem  called  "Divagation"  found  in 
Prosas  Prof  anas: 
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Amor,  en  fin,  que  todo  diga  y  cante ; 
Amor  que  encante  y  deje  sorprendida 
A  la  serpiente  de  ojos  de  diamante 
Que  esta  enroscada  al  arbol  de  la  vida. 

Amame  asi,  fatal,  cosmopolita, 
Universal,  inmensa,  linica  sola 

Y  todas;  misteriosa  y  erudita: 
Amame,  mar  y  nube,  espuma  y  ola. 

Se  mi  reina  de  Saba,  mi  tesoro ; 
Descansa  en  mis  palacios  solitarios. 
Duerme.   Yo  encendere  los  incensarios. 

Y  junto  a  mi  unicornio  cuerno  de  oro, 
Tendran  rosas  y  miel  tus  dromedarios. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say  of  Ruben  Dario  that  he  is  a 
truly  great  poet;  one  who  has  taken  the  best  he  could  find 
in  other  literatures,  and  in  his  own  native  Spanish  made  it 
his  own  and  given  it  to  the  world  as  beautiful,  musical  verse. 
We  must  not,  however,  in  seeking  for  influences  forget  the 
man's  own  genius,  his  own  powers,  his  own  individuality. 
He  was  no  servile  imitator.  He  possessed  a  rare  genius  of 
his  own. 

As  to  the  tendencies  which  stand  out  from  a  study  of 
his  poetry,  we  may  sum  them  up  by  saying  that  he  is  the 
chief  of  the  Modernist  movement;  that  he  enriches  the 
Spanish  language  by  adding  new  and  foreign  words,  which 
he  made  Spanish  in  many  cases ;  that  he  broadened  the 
range  of  subjects;  that  he  introduced  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment by  introducing  new  forms,  new  rhymes,  and  new 
rhythms,  or  combined  and  varied  the  old  ones ;  and  that  he 
created  some  of  the  most  musical  verses  that  poetry  has 
ever  known.  He  was  at  all  times  a  worshipper  of  beauty, 
wherever  he  found  it — in  the  Greek  classics,  the  Spanish 
classics,  in  Eighteenth  Century  France,  and  in  modern  and 
contemporary  life.  Philosophical,  political,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious ideas  are  only  secondary  to  his  real  purpose,  which 
is  the  creation  of  beautiful,  harmonious  poetry.  These  ten- 
dencies did  not  die  with  the  poet.    They  were  handed  down 
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to,  and  carried  on  by,  many  of  the  poets  who  were  contem- 
porary with  him,  and  especially  by  the  younger  poets  whom 
we  shall  take  up  later  in  this  study.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  younger  poets  do  not  possess  their  own  individualities, 
nor  that  they  have  not  come  under  other  more  recent  in- 
fluences. Still  to  Dario  must  go  the  credit  for  much  of  the 
work  of  the  Modernist  innovation. 

S$S  SgC  SfS 

With  this  rather  detailed  study  of  the  tendencies  of 
modern  Spanish  poetry  as  found  in  the  work  of  Ruben 
Dario  as  a  sort  of  foundation,  we  now  pass  on  to  the  study 
of  more  recent  and  even  contemporary  writers.  We  shall 
now  take  up  the  work  of  the  great  lyricist,  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez.  Many  critics  consider  this  poet  the  chief  Mod- 
ernist poet  in  Spain  today;  and  while  this  is  true,  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  same  type  of  Modernist  as  was  Ruben 
Dario.  There  appear  many  of  the  innovations  of  the  Mod- 
ernists in  his  work,  such  as  the  using  of  strange  and  exotic 
words,  and  the  cutting  of  verses  in  two :  and  yet  there  is  a 
soul,  a  depth  of  feeling,  a  sensibility  in  the  poetry  of  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez  which  even  the  work  of  Dario  does  not 
show.  For  example,  in  reading  Dario's  most  sad  and  mel- 
ancholy verse,  I  always  feel  that  the  suffering  of  the  poet 
is  not  really  deep ;  he  seems  to  be  detached  from  his  sorrow. 
Not  so  in  Jimenez.  His  sorrows  are  true  and  genuine,  and 
his  very  heart  and  soul  are  written  into  the  lines. 

But  I  would  not  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez's  poetry,  for  he  has  many  faults,  even  if  they  be 
rather  insignificant  ones.  At  times,  for  example,  he  will 
give  a  sense  of  color  to  sounds,  and  again  to  colors  he  will 
impart  the  qualities  of  sound.  One  is  struck  in  reading  his 
poetry  by  his  fondness  for  the  use  of  the  adjective  "malva." 
It  seems  that  to  him  almost  everything  is  "malva."  Bell 
says  that  he  has  "paisajes  malvas,"  "angeles  malvas,"  "ter- 
ciopelos  malvas" ;  paredes,  penumbras,  brazos,  bocas,  calle- 
jas,  instantes,  claridades;  dust,  the  sun,  the  moon,  clouds,  a 
hand,  a  rock,  an  afternoon,  the  grass,  the  sea,  are  all  words, 
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such  as :  violetas,  triste,  rosas,  vagamente,  and  melancolico. 
In  a  few  cases  he  uses  foreign  words  which  sound  very 
badly  in  his  soft  musical  Spanish  verse.  The  faults,  how- 
ever, are  rather  insignificant,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
poetry  of  Sehor  Jemenez  is  beautiful  and  worthy,  and  much 
of  it  will  live. 

The  range  of  subject  matter  in  his  poetry  is  not  nearly 
so  wide  as  in  the  case  of  Ruben  Dario.  Jimenez  concen- 
trates his  lyric  power  largely  upon  the  expression  of  his  own 
feelings.  He  writes  of  soleclacles,  noches,  flores,  amoves, 
tristezas,  and  melancolia.  However,  he  .can  also  write  of 
country  sights,  of  people  and  their  customs,  of  hills  and 
valleys,  of  deserted  parks,  and  of  the  sea.  His  range  of 
subjects,  then,  is  not  so  wide,  but  how  marvelously  he  ex- 
presses the  soul  of  his  chosen  fields ! 

In  the  matter  of  treatment,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  is 
very  subjective.  He  is  somewhat  like  the  impressionist 
painter  and  is  not  the  sculptor  of  verses  like  a  Parnassian 
poet.  He  is  neither  Parnassian  nor  Symbolist,  although 
there  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  these  in  his 
work.  He  is  a  great  lyric  poet.  His  lyricism,  however,  is 
not  the  happy,  carefree  singing  of  some  poets,  but  is  rather 
the  soft,  sweet,  and  melancholy  music  of  the  harp.  And  the 
harp  in  his  case  in  his  own  soul.  He  is  "triste,  muy  triste" 
in  much  of  his  verse;  in  fact,  his  poetry  is  deeply  tinged 
with  that  delicate  sense  of  sadness.  "Tristeza,"  yes,  but 
not  the  pessimistic  or  bitter  sadness  found  in  so  much  Mod- 
ernist verse.    He  says  of  himself  in  Arias  Tristes: 

Mi  alma  es  hermana  del  Cielo 
Gris  y  de  las  hojas  secas. 
Sol  eterno  del  otoho, 
Pasame  con  tu  tristeza. 

He  thus  treats  inanimate  nature  as  if  it  had  a  soul, 
and  as  if  he  were  a  part  of  that  nature  and  that  nature  a 
part  of  himself.   He  says  in  "Eternidades' 


.ft 
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Se  bien  que  soy  tronco 
Del  arbol  de  lo  eterno. 
Se  bien  que  las  estrellas 
Con  mi  sangre  alimento. 

Although  his  treatment  is  largely  subjective,  yet  Senor 
Jimenez  can  put  into  his  poetry  many  concrete  pictures, 
such  as  of  the  flowers  in  the  parks,  snowy-haired  old  women, 
shepherds  going  to  pasture  with  their  flocks.  Thus  he  pos- 
sesses "piedra"  as  well  as  "cielo."  But  over  these  concrete 
pictures,  he  always  casts  the  veil  of  his  subjective  sadness, 
his  "melancolia." 

In  the  matter  of  form,  Jimenez  uses  many  innovations. 
He  varies  the  length  of  his  lines,  cuts  verses  into  two  parts 
that  logically  belong  together,  uses  rhyme  when  it  suits  him 
to  do  so  or  leaves  it  out  at  his  will.  Yet  there  is  nearly  al- 
ways present  that  musical  sense  of  rhythm  which  is  his 
greatest  charm.  Note  the  form  of  the  following  verses 
taken  from  his  early  poem,  "Alba." 

Se  paraba 

La  rueda 

De  la  noche  .  .  . 

Vagos  angeles  malvas 
Apagaban  las  verdes  estrellas. 

Notice  the  absolute  simplicity  yet  the  expressiveness  of 
the  following  verse  form  from  "Adolencia" : 

En  el  balcon,  un  instante 
Nos  quedamos  los  dos  solos. 
Desde  la  dulce  mahana 
De  aquel  dia,  somos  novios. 

Note  the  peculiar  form  of  the  following  verse  taken 
from  the  poem  "Presente"  in  his  book  Arte  Menor: 

Oro  nuevo 
De  la  aurora; 
Oro  vie  jo 
Del  poniente; 
Saeteros 
Encontrados, 
De  mi  pecho 
Jadeante 
Viejo  y  nuevo! 
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Notice  the  beautiful  musical  effect  gained  by  the  form 
and  the  rhyme  (end  rhyme)  in  this  sonnet  "Primavera"  : 

Abril,  sin  tu  asistencia  clara,  fuera 

Invierno  de  caidos  esplendores ; 

Mas  aunque  abril  no  te  abra  a  ti  sus  flores 

Tu  siempre  exaltaras  la  primavera. 

Eres  la  primavera  verdadera: 

Rosa  de  los  caminos  interiores, 

Brisa  de  los  secretos  corredores, 

Lumbre  de  la  recondita  ladera. 

Que  paz,  cuando  en  la  tarde  misteriosa, 

Abrasados  los  dos,  sea  tu  risa 

El  surtidor  de  nuestra  sola  f  uente ! 

Mi  corazon  recojera  tu  rosa, 

Sobre  mis  ojos  se  echara  tu  brisa, 

Tu  luz  se  dormisa  sobre  mi  f  rente.  .  . 

Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  loves  nature.  Throughout  his 
poetry  we  have  mention  of  the  beautiful,  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  like  the  heliotrope,  lilac,  verbena,  jasmine,  whin, 
and  honeysuckle.  He  loves  the  sunshine  and  the  dew,  the 
clouds,  the  moon,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  nature.  Into  his  de- 
scriptions of  nature,  he  puts  what  he  calls  the  "immor- 
tal longings"  of  his  own  soul,  as  he  searches  for  the  "hid- 
den beauty  of  things."  He  feels  that  his  soul,  and  the  soul 
of  nature  are  the  same.  Mr.  Bell  quotes  the  following  lines 
in  translation,  which  certainly  show  that  this  is  true : 

The  Valley 
Seems  unto  me  a  valley  of  the  soul, 

My  heart 
Was  like  a  darkening  cloud 
Above  the  sunset's  fire; 
Hard  stars  and  seas  unplumbed, 
And  thoughts  of  other,  virgin  lands ; 
These  are  my  soul; 
In  my  breast  lies  the  dawn, 
And  in  my  back  the  sunset: 
How  fearfully  my  life 
Is  rent  from  out  the  whole ; 
My  soul  is  sister  to  the  withered  leaves 
And  to  the  heavens  grey. 
The  trees  their  sorrows  have, 
The  branches  feel. 
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But  his  love  of  nature  takes  only  this  rather  limited 
field,  for  we  do  not  find  stormy  seas  or  rushing  torrents  in 
his  poetry. 

His  love  for  the  beautiful  he  expresses  very  tenderly  as 
in  the  following  lines : 

Tan  finos  como  son  tus  brazos, 
Son  mas  f  uertes  que  el  mar ! 

Es  de  juguete 
El  agua,  y  tu,  amor  mio,  me  la  muestras 
Cual  una  madre  a  un  nino  la  sonrisa 
Que  conduce  a  su  pecho 
Inmenso  y  dulce. 

Here  the  poet  is  speaking  of  love,  that  love  of  everything 
that  is  beautiful. 

Much  of  the  poetry  of  Jimenez  is  sad  and  rather  pessi- 
mistic, as  I  have  said  before,  yet  his  melancholy  never  leads 
him  into  bitter  pessimism.    For  he  can  still  say  or  ask : 

— Ay,  flores  de  luz  del  alma ! — 
Con  la  primavera  nueva? 

He  also  says  en  "El  Silencio  de  Oro" : 

Belleza  que  yo  he  visto, 
No  te  barres  ya  nunca ! 
Porque  seas  eterna, 
Yo  quiero  ser  eterno ! 

Also  he  cries  in  "Nocturno  Sonado" : 

Que  seme j ante 

El  viaje  del  mar  al  de  la  muerte, 

Al  de  la  eterna  vida ! 

And  in  "Primavera  y  Sentimiento,,  he  writes : 

Yo  lo  elevaria  al  cielo 
En  el  Caliz  de  mi  alma! 

The  religion  of  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  like  that  of 
Ruben  Dario,  is  the  religion  of  love  and  beauty.  He  is  never 
the  dogmatic  prophet.    He  says  in  "Arte  Menor"  : 
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Gracias  si  quereis  que  mire, 
Gracias  si  quereis  cegarme; 
Gracias  por  todo  y  por  nada; 
Sea  lo  que  Vos  querais. 
Lo  que  Vos  querais,  Serior; 
Sea  lo  que  Vos  querais. 

Sometimes  in  reading  the  poetry  of  Jimenez  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  poetry  of  Becquer  or  of  Ruben  Dario.  And 
again  one  is  reminded  of  Chenier,  Heine,  Verlaine,  or 
Baudelaire.  Especially  have  Gongora  and  the  earlier  Span- 
ish poets  influenced  him.  But  however  he  may  have  been 
influenced,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  remains  a  strong,  indi- 
vidual lyric  poet,  who  wishes  to  impart  in  simple  music  the 
longings  of  his  soul. 

He  is  not  so  important  for  his  philosophical  ideas  or  for 
his  forms.  His  strength  lies  in  the  happiness  with  which 
he  chooses  his  words  that  seem  to  concentrate  and  form 
his  subtle  music  with  a  definite  effect.  Note  the  following 
verses  taken  from  "Elejias"  : 

0  plenitud  de  oro !  Encanto  verde  y  lleno 
De  pajaros !  Arroyo  de  azul,  cristal  y  risa ! 
0  soledad  sonora!   Mi  corazon  sereno 
Se  abre,  como  un  tesoro,  al  soplo  de  tu  brisa. 

Melancholy  music  is  the  secret  of  his  verse.  "His 
poetry  is  like  a  Nocturne  of  Chopin  played  in  the  twilight, 
full  of  faint  sounds  and  rustling  silences,  and  from  time  to 
time  revealing  some  concrete  lovely  presence,  the  gleam  of  a 
star,  the  note  of  a  bird,  or  the  mellow  ringing  of  an  Angelus 
bell" : 

Solo  turban  la  paz  una  campana,  un  pajaro 
Parece  que  los  dos  hablan  con  el  ocaso. 

— Silencio  de  Oro. 

Thus  does  Bell  describe  the  poetry  of  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez.  He  adds  that  Jimenez  "has  shed  most  of  his  Mod- 
ernist trappings,"  is  a  sincere  and  true  poet.  Much  of  the 
poetry  of  this  great  lyricist  will  surely  live  to  delight  those 
who  love  beautiful  musical  verse. 
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In  the  poetry  of  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  there  is  lacking 
that  almost  constant  reference  to  the  Greek  classics,  to 
mythology,  to  the  France  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  to 
the  French  Parnassian  and  Symbolistic  poetry  so  often 
found  in  Ruben  Dario.  The  great  cosmopolitanism  of 
Dario  is  largely  lacking  also,  although  Jimenez  has  some  of 
this  latter.  With  Juan  Ramon  the  tendency  has  swung  back 
largely  to  Spanish  influence,  Spanish  sources,  and  Span- 
ish themes.  The  subtle  music  in  his  verse  often  reminds  us 
of  the  verse  of  Gongora,  whom  he  admires.  Although  Mod- 
ernism and  the  influence  of  Dario  surely  have  their  part, 
the  verse  of  Jimenez  tends  to  become  more  intimate  and  in- 
dividual, more  beautiful,  and  more  musical ;  in  other  words, 
more  natively  Spanish  than  the  verse  of  many  other  contem- 
porary poets.*  It  is  not  the  classic,  formal,  or  rhetorical 
Spanish  poetry,  but  the  poetry  of  the  New  Spain,  of  the 
"Novecientos"  and  later. 

Another  Modernist  poet  is  Senor  Enrique  Diez- 
Canedo.  The  range  of  subject  matter  of  which  this  poet 
treats  is  rather  wide.  He  has  poems  for  children,  poems 
describing  the  countrysides,  the  people,  their  customs, 
poems  treating  of  the  life  of  Madrid,  poems  to  Gongora,  to 
Watteau,  poems  treating  of  the  "faunos"  of  mythology,  a 
poem  dedicated  to  "lawn  tennis,"  a  poem  on  Versailles,  and 
others  similar  in  subject-matter.  Diez-Canedo  employs 
many  forms  of  verse,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  write  a 
poem  to  Watteau,  which  consists  entirely  of  the  following 
words  placed  under  each  other  in  order : 


♦Jimenez  writes  in  Poesia  Espanola,  the  anthology  compiled  by  Gerardo  Diego 
in  1932 :  "...  la  personalidad  intima,  fuera  de  escuelas  y  tendencias.  Odio  pro- 
fundo  a  los  ismos  y  a  los  trucos.     Soledad." 
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Watteau 

Crepusculos 

vagos, 

Minusculos 

lagos, 

Bateles 

galantes, 

Amantes 

rondeles 

Heridas 

infieles, 

Pastores 

traviesos, 

Mas  besos 

que  amores, 

Jardines 

lozanos, 

Festines, 

Lejanos 

violines. 

This  only  shows  to  what  extremes  some  poets  will  go 
for  innovations.  Yet  the  little  poem  possesses  some  beauty. 
Of  course  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  any  poetry  by  such  efforts. 
The  temptation  is  strong,  and  the  poet  rarely  writes  much 
in  this  form.  There  is  a  certain  delicacy  in  much  of  Diez- 
Canedo's  poetry,  and  he  is  not  guilty  of  many  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  late  school  of  Modernism.  For  instance, 
in  his  poem  "Lawn  Tennis,"  which  one  would  expect  to  be 
some  innovation  relative  to  the  game,  we  find  a  little  love 
song,  which  ends : 

Veo  tu  rostro  en  purpura  encendido 

Y  aquel  tu  gesto  breve  y  decidido 
Para  echarte  los  rizos  a  la  espalda, 

Y  el  anhelar  del  pecho  adolescente, 

Y  la  estirada  media,  f  ugazmente 
Vista  al  volar  de  la  cumplida  falda. 

Diez-Canedo  is  capable  of  expressing  deep,  true  emo- 
tion, which  he  demonstrates  in  these  lines  from  his  poem 
"Oration  de  Cartujo": 
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Brotaron  de  mi  pecho  algunas  flores 
Y  las  abejas  que  zumbando  fingen 
U.n  rumor  indistinto  de  plegarias, 
Unica  voz  hermana  del  silencio, 
Libaran  sus  corolas  bienolientes. 
Asi  otra  vez  mi  euerpo  a  tus  altares 
Trocado  en  cera  ha  de  volver  un  dia 
Para  morir  de  nuevo  consumido 
Por  amorosa  llama  en  tu  presencia. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics  of  Diez- 
Canedo  is  his  ability  to  paint  in  a  few  words  a  picture,  or 
describe  a  scene.  For  example,  this  picture  of  the  ancient 
roads  of  Spain : 

....  0  por  las  llanuras 
Muertas  de  sed,  hoscas,  pardas, 
Fingis  viejas  cicatrices 
De  gigantes  cuchilladas  .  .  . 

Caminos  de  mi  Tierra. 

Or  this  picture  of  the  coaches  taken  from  his  poem 
"Paseo  de  Coches" : 

Van  girando  los  coches  en  torno  de  la  estatua, 
Y  siguen  por  el  largo  paseo  lentamente  .  .  . 
Unos  jinetes  pasan  al  galope.    Se  inclina 
Tal  vez  una  graciosa  cabeza  femenina 
Contestando  al  saludo  rapido  de  un  sombrero. 

We  are  reminded  in  the  following  lines  of  some  of  the 
verses  of  Ruben  Dario: 

0  lejanias  azules  de  pinos ! 
0  vespertino  dorado  vapor 
Sobre  las  blandas  honduras  del  valle 
Que  solemniza  la  muerte  del  sol ! 

Cancion  Perdida. 

For  an  example  of  the  poet's  ability  to  describe  persons 
whom  he  knew,  look  at  this  picture  from  "El  Maestro' 

Barba  de  padre  rio,  luenga  y  alba, 
Tenia  mi  maestro ;  porte  rudo 
De  militar  y  un  garro  de  velludo 
Que  protegia  su  luciente  calva. 


>j 
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Or  this  scene  from  "Anochecer  de  Domingo" : 

Un  caballejo 
Tira  penosamente 
De  un  derrengado  coche 
Donde  va  una  jamona 
Con  su  cortejo. 

Notice  the  actual  spirit  of  the  scene  is  induced  by  us- 
ing the  very  words  of  the  common  people. 

Diez-Canedo's  philosophy  of  life  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine. But  this  selection  from  "Oracion  en  el  Jardin" 
may  throw  some  light  upon  this  phase : 

Yo  me  quiero  morir  como  se  muere 
Todos  los  aiios  el  jardin,  y  luego 
Renacer  de  igual  modo  que  renace 
Todos  los  anos  el  jardin  .... 

Aqui  me  tienes,  Senor,  desnudo  como  el  arbol 
.  .  .  Habla  tu ;  luego,  visteme  de  hojas. 
Algo  de  tus  palabras,  al  moverse, 
Repetiran,  como  inspiradas  lenguas. 
*     *     * 

We  come  now  to  Don  Antonio  Machado,  whom  many 
critics  consider  the  greatest  of  the  living  Spanish  poets.  He 
is  in  many  ways  a  very  peculiar  poet,  but,  with  all  that,  he 
is  both  "luminous  and  profound."  Bell  says  of  Antonio 
Machado : 

A  Sevillian  who  is  a  Castilian  at  heart,  an  Andaluz 
who  is  almost  dumb,  and  who  writes  and  publishes 
singularly  little;  a  Modernist  who  is  not  a  Mod- 
ernist, a  subjective  poet  who  deals  largely  in  what 
is  objective,  a  serene  contemplative  thinker  with 
radical  tendencies : 

"Hay  en  mis  venas  gotas  de  sangre  jacobina, 
Pero  mi  verso  brota  de  manantial  sereno." 

It  is  perhaps  in  this  fusion  of  the  Castilian  and 
Andalusian  elements  that  his  originality  and 
power  consist.  Certainly  his  poetry  is  marked  by 
a  combination  of  strength  and  music. 

Antonio  Machado  is  about  half-way  between  the  Mod- 
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ernism  introduced  by  Ruben  Dario  and  what  some  critics 
call  "the  Castilian  reaction."  Although  he  takes  advantage 
of  the  new  freedom  gained  by  the  Modernists  in  choice  of 
subject  matter  and  verse  form,  he  most  certainly  leans 
toward  the  Spanish  traditions  and  is  truly  Spanish.  His 
inspiration  comes  largely  from  Spanish  sources  and  espe- 
cially from  the  bare  and  baked  plains  of  Castile,  from  her 
people  and  their  customs.  He  was  born  in  Andalusia,  but 
his  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  Castile.    He  says : 

Mi  infancia  son  recuerdos  de  un  patio  de  Sevilla 
Y  un  huerto  claro  donde  madura  el  limonero ; 
Mi  juventud  veinte  ahos  en  tierra  de  Castilla. 

He  sighs  when  away  from  Castilla: 

Suspiro  por  los  yermos  Castellanos; 

Mi  corazon  esta  donde  ha  nacido 

No  a  la  vida,  al  amor,  cerca  del  Duero. 

Machado's  poetry  is  always  at  its  best,  is  always  most 
musical,  most  sincere,  and  most  deeply  penetrated  with  his 
own  spirit  when  he  is  writing  of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Cas- 
tile as  reflected  in  her  lands  and  people.  Such  poems  as 
"A  Orillas  del  Duero,"  "Campos  de  Soria,"  "A  un  Olmo 
Seco,"  "Las  Encinas,"  "Noche  de  Verano,"  and  "Por 
Tierras  de  Espaha"  all  show  his  intense  love  for  Castile. 
His  own  contemplative  soul  is  seen  reflected  in  the  "Campos 
de  Castilla."  Notice  the  seeming  concreteness  and  objectiv- 
ity of  the  pictures  in  the  following  lines,  and  yet  the  con- 
templativeness  and  subjectivity  at  the  same  time: 

El  Duero  cruza  el  corazon  de  roble 
De  Iberia  y  de  Castilla. 

Oh  tierra  triste  y  noble, 
La  de  los  altos  llanos  y  yermos  y  roquedas, 
De  campos  sin  arados,  regatos  ni  arboledas ; 
Decrepitas  ciudades,  caminos  sin  mesones, 
Y  atonitos  palurdos  sin  danzas  ni  canciones, 
Que  aun  van,  abandonando  el  mortecino  hogar, 
Como  tus  largos  rios,  Castilla,  hacia  la  mar ! 

A  Orillas  del  Duero. 

Although  Machado  is  somewhat  pessimistic,  he  does 
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not  express  his  pessimism  in  long-  subjective  complaints,  but 
rather  paints  pictures  and  tinges  them  with  his  own  pecu- 
liar sadness.  For  an  example  of  this,  note  these  verses  from 
his  poem  "A  un  Olmo  Seco" : 

Antes  que  te  descuaje  el  torbellino 

Y  tronche  el  soplo  de  las  sierras  blancas ; 

Antes  que  el  rio  hacia  la  mar  te  empuje 

Por  valles  y  barrancas, 

Olmo,  quiero  anotar  en  mi  cartera 

La  gracia  de  tu  rama  verdecida 


Mi  corazon  espera 

Tambien,  hacia  la  luz  y  hacia  la  vida 

Otro  milagro  de  la  primavera. 

Or  the  melancholy  introduced  into  the  picture  of  an 
old  Castilian  town  by  the  following  lines : 

En  el  cenit,  la  luna;  y  en  la  torre, 
La  esfera  del  reloj  iluminada. 
Yo  en  este  vie  jo  pueblo  paseando 
Solo  como  un  fantasma. 

This  underlying,  subtle  sadness  is  seen  in  even  his  most 
joyous  verse.  Is  there  not  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  the  following 
lines,  especially  in  the  line  "por  el  negro  encinar"? 

A  la  orilla  del  rio 

Por  el  negro  encinar 

Sus  abarcas  de  plata 

Hemos  visto  brillar ; 

Ya  estan  los  prados  verdes, 

Ya  viene  abril  galan. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  concreteness  of  sensa- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  this  subjective  sadness,  is  found 
in  the  following  verses : 

Sonaba  el  reloj  la  una 
Dentro  de  mi  cuarto.    Era 
Triste  la  noche.    La  luna, 
Reluciento  calavera.  .  . 
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Por  la  entreabierta  ventana, 
Llegaban  a  mis  oidos 
Metalicos,  alaridos 
De  una  musica  lejana. 

Una  musica  tristona, 
Una  mazurca  olvidada, 
Entre  inocente  y  burlona, 
Mai  tanida  y  mal  soplada. 

Y  yo  senti  el  estupor 
De  alma,  cuando  bosteza 
El  corazon,  la  cabeza, 

Y  .  .  .  morirse  es  lo  mejor. 

— Hastio. 

To  the  writer,  Antonio  Machado  is  the  best  of  all  the 
poets  read  in  this  study  of  the  tendencies  of  Spanish  poetry, 
because  he  seems  to  express  so  naturally,  so  sincerely,  what 
is  in  his  heart,  his  own  soul.  He  does  not  pay  so  much  at- 
tention to  form,  to  colors,  to  new  words,  to  foreign  models. 
He  appears  to  remain  independent  largely  from  other  in- 
fluences. He  admits  that  he  was  influenced  by  Ruben  Dario, 
by  Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  and  by  Ronsard.  But  I  believe  his 
true  inspiration  comes  mainly  from  within  himself  and 
from  "Castilla"  which  he  loves  so  much.  He  says  in  his 
introduction  to  his  book  of  poems  Soledades:  "Yo  admiraba 
Reben  Dario.  Pero  yo  pretend!  seguir  camino  bien  distinto. 
Pensaba  yo  que  el  elemento  poetico  no  era  la  palabra  por  su 
valor  fonico,  ni  el  color,  ni  la  linea,  ni  complejo  de  sensa- 
ciones,  sino  una  honda  palpitation  del  espiritu;  lo  que  pone 
el  alma,  si  es  que  algo  pone,  o  lo  que  dice,  si  es  que  algo  dice, 
con  voz  propia,  en  respuesta  animada  al  contacto  del 
mundo."  One  is  inclined  to  believe  that  he  has  sincerely 
and  truthfully  carried  out  these  intentions,  for  there  are 
certainly  very  few  poets  of  any  nation  who  have  put  more  of 
their  own  soul  into  their  verse. 

Machado  can,  at  times,  be  almost  humorous  in  his 
verse.  He  never  neglects  the  most  humble  subject  which 
may  come  under  his  observation  and  which  may  evoke  his 
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muse.  Yet,  notice  that  even  in  this  rather  humorous  verse, 
he  is  sincere.  Take  the  closing-  lines  from  his  poem  "A  las 
Moscas:" 

Inevitables  golosas, 
Que  ni  labrais  como  abejas, 
Ni  brillais  cual  mariposas ; 
Pequenitas,  revoltosas, 
Vosotras,  amigas  viejas, 
Me  evocais  todas  las  cosas. 

His  series  of  poems  under  the  main  title,  "La  Tierra  de 
Alvargonzalez,"  are  wonderfully  strong  in  their  evocation 
of  the  depths  of  passions  and  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
heart.  There  are  also  therein  many  descriptions  of  the 
countryside,  the  "Campos,"  and  of  the  people  who  live  there. 
These  poems  end  in  these  beautiful  lines : 

Agua  pura  y  silenciosa 
Que  copia  cosas  eternas ; 
Agua  impasible,  que  guarda 
En  su  seno  las  estrellas. 
1  Padre ! — gritaron ;  al  f ondo 
De  la  laguna  serena 
Cayeron,  y  el  eco,  "j  Padre!" 
Repitio  de  pena  en  pena. 

One  might  cite  the  following  examples  from  his  poetry 
to  show  his  viewpoint  in  looking  at  life,  which  is  that  of  a 
true,  fearless  individual,  who  fears  neither  death  nor  the 
hereafter,  but  who  looks  upon  them  both  as  a  continual  pro- 
cess of  development.    Note  these  lines  from  "Del  Camino" : 

Y  encontraras  una  Mahana  pura 
Amarrada  tu  barca  a  otra  ribera. 

One  hesitates  in  the  acceptance  of  the  full  meaning  of 
the  following  lines  as  a  description  of  himself.  In  them  he 
does  himself  an  injustice.  However,  of  the  truth  of  the 
last  line  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt : 

Siempre  buscando  a  Dios  entre  la  niebla, 
Asi  voy  yo,  borracho  melancolico, 
Guitarrista  lunatico,  poeta, 
Y  pobre  hombre  en  suefios, 
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Again  note  the  sentiment  expressed  in  these  lines  from 
the  poem  "Ocaso" : 

Cuan  tarde  ya  para  la  dicha  mia! 
Y  luego,  al  caminar,  como  quien  siente 
Alas  de  otra  ilusion: 

y  todavia 
Yo  alcanzare  mi  juventud  un  dia. 

Although  Machado  sees  the  beauty  in  the  Modernist 
poetry  and  its  freedom  of  subject  matter  and  form,  he 
resents  the  lack  of  deep  and  serious  feeling  and  fine  sensi- 
bility which  he  sees  in  much  of  the  Modernist  verse.  He 
says  in  his  poem  "Retrato": 

Adoro  la  hermosura,  y  en  la  moderna  estetica 
Corto  las  viejas  rosas  del  huerto  de  Ronsard; 
Mas  no  amo  los  af  eites  de  la  actual  cosmetica, 
Ni  soy  un  ave  de  esos  del  nuevo  gay-trinar. 

Desdeho  las  romanzas  de  los  tenores  huecos 

Y  el  coro  de  los  grillos  que  cantan  a  la  luna. 
A  distinguir  me  paro  las  voces  de  los  ecos, 

Y  escucho  solamente,  entre  las  voces,  una. 

Soy  clasico  o  romantico?    No  se  dejar  quisiera 
Mi  verso  como  deja  el  capitan  su  espada, 
Famosa  por  la  mano  veril  que  la  blandiera 
No  por  el  docto  oficio  del  forjador  preciada. 

Y  cuando  llegue  el  dia  del  ultimo  Viaje 

Y  este  al  partir  la  nave  que  nunca  ha  de  tornar, 
Me  encontrareis  a  bordo  ligero  de  equipaje, 
Casi  desnudo,  como  los  hijos  de  la  mar. 

Thus  we  see  that  Antonio  Machado,  although  accepting 
gratefully  many  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  Modern- 
ists, tends  to  go  back  to  the  soil  of  Spain,  back  to  her  people 
and  her  soul  for  the  inspiration  of  his  verse.*  He  does  not 
have  the  references  to  the  "faunos,"  "cisnes,"  etc.,  of  class- 
icism, nor  the  "jardines"  of  Versailles ;  neither  does  he  have 


*"Me  siento,  pues,  algo  en  desacuerdo  con  los  poetas  del  dia El  intelecto 

no  ha  cantado  jamas,  no  es  su  mision."    See  G.  Diego  Poesia  Espaiiola,  pp.  77,  78. 
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the  cosmopolitan  spirit  represented  by  Dario  and  other  Mod- 
ernists. He  sings  of  Spain,  of  Castile,  in  a  deeply  earnest, 
individual  manner,  "lo  que  dice  el  alma,  si  algo  dice."  And 
this  tendency  causes  him  to  stand  out  among  all  the  contem- 
porary poets  of  Spain. 

*     *     * 

Having  now  written  a  rather  detailed  treatment  of  the 
poets  whom  I  consider  the  greatest  in  Spanish  poetry  from 
Ruben  Dario  through  Antonio  Machado,  I  now  treat  rather 
briefly  some  of  the  later  poets.  In  these  I  attempt  only  to 
point  out  any  outstanding  characteristics  or  tendencies 
which  I  find  in  a  few  volumes  of  their  poetry.  Most  of 
these  younger  poets  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  "Cas- 
tilian  reaction,"  which  represents  that  spirit  of  the  younger 
poets  who  have  rebelled  somewhat,  or  at  least  reacted, 
against  the  Modernism,  the  foreign  influences  which  are 
found  in  Dario  and  others  of  the  Modernist  movement. 
Many  of  these  writers  are  still  in  their  prime,  and  doubtless 
the  best  part  of  their  work  is  yet  to  come.  I  realize  that  in 
a  paper  of  this  length  and  scope  I  must  of  necessity  leave 
out  many  poets  who  should  be  mentioned.*  But  this  can- 
not be  helped.  Of  some  of  these  poets  I  have  only  one  or  two 
small  volumes  of  verse  upon  which  to  base  my  judgment  of 
the  characteristics  and  tendencies  shown. 

*         #         * 

Don  Luis  Fernandez  Ardavin  is  one  of  these  contem- 
porary poets  of  the  Castilian  reaction.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  this  poet  is  his  unrelenting  pessimism.  He 
reminds  us  of  the  lamentations  of  the  preacher  in  Ecclesias- 
tes,  who  says  that  "all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  the  spirit." 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  says  that  he  has  placed  himself 
"Cara  a  cara  con  la  vida  y  con  la  muerte"  and  that: 


*For    the    works    of    other    contemporary    poets    not    included    in    this    study,    see 
the  aforementioned  Anthology.     Poesia  Espaiiola,  by  Gerardo  Diego. 
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Se  ha  podrido  tanto,  tanto, 
El  rosal  de  nuestra  vida, 

Que  no  crece ; 
Y  en  el  alma,  en  otros  tiempos  florecida 

Y  olorosa, 
Por  los  sigios  de  los  siglos,  no  florece 
Ni  una  rosa !  .  .  .  . 

Ardavin  published  Meditaciones  in  1914  and  La  Eterna 
Inquietud  in  1921. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  book  of  verse  Meditaciones  y 
Otros  Poemas,  Enrique  Diez-Canedo  says  of  this  poet  and 
of  his  pessimism : 

Persimismo  de  muchacho,  direis,  que  pasara  con  el 
tiempo.  Quizas  no.  Decidos  bien:  pesimismo  de 
poeta.  El  poeta  no  tieno  edad.  Algunos,  y  no  los 
menores,  han  sido  siempre,  por  larga  vida  que 
hayan  alcanzado,  como  los  recien  nacidos  que  saben 
llorar  y  no  reir.  Por  eso  escribo  con  emocion,  otra 
vez,  las  palabras  que  escribi  mas  arriba:  he  aqui 
un  poeta. 

Ardavin  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  best  in  Spanish 
poetry,  and  "del  verso  Clasico  espanol  se  deriva  el  suyo." 
His  perplexed  and  wandering  spirit  reminds  the  reader 
of  the  words  of  Angel  Ganivet : 

En  el  misticismo  de  la  segunda  especie  el  espiritu 
que  abandono  la  realidad  por  demasiado  baja  no 
puede  elevarse  a  la  infinitud  por  demasiado  alta 
y  queda  vagabundo  por  los  espacios. 

A  few  examples  of  his  verses  will  illustrate  this  pessi- 
mism and  his  way  of  looking  at  life : 

No  sigais  la  dolorida 
Protesta  contra  la  suerte  .  .  . 
Porque  la  ley  de  la  vida 
Es  la  muerte. 

— Oraculos. 
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Or  again: 


Fuimos,  somos  y  seremos 

Como  vemos: 
Ruisenores  y  hormigueros 
Caminantes,  molineros, 
Mascarillas,  calaveras 
Y  osamentas  gusaneras 


— Somos. 


Or  this : 


Pero  el  hombre  se  rebela 

Noche  y  dia, 
Y  ha  perdido  para  siempre 

La  Armonia. 

— Armonia. 

Interesting  indeed  is  this  bit  of  pessimism  relative  to 
"bull  fighting"  and  Spain : 

Ya  sabes,  extranjero: 
Si  en  los  cuernos  de  un  toro 
Ves  el  cuerpo  sangrante  de  un  torero 
En  el  que  el  toro  vengador  se  ensafia, 
Solloza  .  .  .  por  el  toro  y  por  Espaiia ! 

—El  Torero. 

This  deep  pessimism  and  mysticism  in  Ardavin  cannot 
be  better  exemplified  in  his  verse  than  by  the  following  lines 
taken  from  his  poem  "Hablando  con  Dios."  In  these  lines 
we  seem  to  see  almost  a  complete  resignation,  and  yet  there 
is  quite  apparent  a  kind  of  pessimistic  boldness  and  defiance : 

Podemos  ser  contraries  a  la  idea 

Que  tuviste  al  hacernos 

Mas,  sea  como  sea, 
Felices  con  la  carga  que  arrastramos, 

Llorando  te  rogamos, 
Que  no  te  atrevas  hoy  a  deshacernos 
Aunque  solo  hay  dolor  dentro  del  pecho, 
Nunca  hemos  de  querer  ser  de  otro  mode  .  .  . 

Y  tu  que  hiciste  todo 
Tendras  siempre  el  pesar  de  habernos  hecho ! 
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Another  poet,  Fernando  Fortun,  seems  to  have  gone 
back  to  Romanticism  for  his  inspiration.  He  is  a  Romanti- 
cist living  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  We  seem  to  hear 
echoes  of  Hugo  and  Lamartine  and  the  later  French  Ro- 
manticists in  his  verse.  This  spirit  is  his  most  outstanding 
characteristic.  Note  these  verses  taken  from  his  poem  "La 
Hora  Romantica" : 

La  noche  va  pasando  .  .  un  silencio  infinito 
Se  extiende  por  los  ambitos  de  mi  vieja  mansion. 
Y  yo  solo,  llorando,  una  oracion  mustio 
Sangrando  sin  heridas  mi  pobre  corazon. 

This  does  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  Fortun  is  a 
Romanticist  of  the  order  of  Hugo  or  Lamartine.  He  is  a 
modern  and  thinks  with  the  Twentieth  Century.  Yet  his 
love  for  Romanticism  is  certainly  a  marked  characteristic  of 
his  poetry. 

Note  the  treatment  in  the  following  verses  from  the 
poem  "Como  el  Mar  Encalmado" : 

Profunda  y  silenciosa  como  el  mar  encalmado 
Esta  mi  pobre  alma  tranquila  e  ignorada, 

Y  tal  vez  en  el  fondo  que  no  ve  la  mirada 
Hay  un  misterio  oculto  por  nadie  profanado. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  Romantic  spirit  of 
Fortun  is  found  in  these  lines  from  "Sonetos  Romanticos" : 

Oh  las  damas  romanticas  cuyos  dias  pasaron, 

Y  con  ellas,  sus  dioses :  Rossini  y  Lamartine ! 
Tal  vez  dos  iniciales  confundidas  grabaron 
Una  noche  de  luna  en  un  viejo  jardin  .  .  . 

Vosotras  perfumasteis  el  siglo  diez  y  nueve 
Con  las  almas  de  f  uego  en  un  cuerpo  de  nieve, 
De  la  reina  Cristina  a  Eugenia  de  Montijo  .  .  . 

Por  vosotras,  romanticas,  aun  mi  corazon  arde; 
A  este  mundo  tan  viejo  he  venido  muy  tarde ; 
Debo  ser  vuestro  amante,  y  he  sido  vuestro  hijo. 
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We  now  come  to  another  of  the  younger  poets  of  con- 
temporary times,  Jose  Moreno- Villa.  In  the  introduction 
to  a  book  of  poems  "El  Pasajero"  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset  says 
of  Moreno-Villa: 

Es  el  vago  sonreir  primero  de  una  nueva  musa 
nina  .  .  .  Hay  en  el  un  poema  titulado  "En  la  Selva 
Fervorosa"  que  debe  el  lector  leer  con  sumo  re- 
cogimiento.  Hay  alii  una  poesia  pura.  No  hay  en 
el  mas  que  poesia.  Desde  el  fando  druidico  de  esa 
selva  nos  sonrie  una  nueva  musa  que  aspira  a  cre- 
cer,  y  un  dia,  esperamos,  llegara  a  la  plenitud  de  si 
misma.  En  nuestro  torrido  desierto  una  rosa  va 
a  abrirse. 

I  realize  that  the  above  words  are  found  in  an  intro- 
duction and  that  oftentimes  these  words  mean  very  little. 
Yet  there  is  much  truth  in  these  lines  regarding  the  poetry 
of  Moreno-Villa.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  read- 
ing "En  la  Selva  Fervorosa"  is  the  ardent  desire,  almost 
burning  desire,  of  the  poet  to  express  the  longings  of  his 
soul,  and  nothing  but  that,  in  his  verse.  He  tries  to  inter- 
pret reality,  all  that  he  sees  around  him,  by  this  striving  of 
his  spirit.  In  this  intense  way  he  is  often  rather  obscure; 
the  meaning  seems  hidden  from  view.  In  this  respect,  the 
poet  is  like  Gongora,  whom  he  greatly  admires,  together 
with  many  of  the  others  of  these  younger  poets.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Jose  Moreno- Villa  is  not  writing  his  verses  for 
the  vast  reading  public.  He  has  the  same  idea  as  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez,  "a  la  minoria  siempre."  And  indeed  only 
the  intellectuals,  those  who  love  subtle  beauty,  can  appre- 
ciate this  type  of  poetry.  Moreno- Villa  is  a  modern  poet 
with  very  modern  viewpoints,  but  I  would  not  call  him  a 
Modernistic  writer  in  the  sense  that  Ruben  Dario  was  Mod- 
ernistic. Moreno-Villa  does  not  use  exotic  forms.  Neither 
does  he  write  of  many  cosmopolitan  themes.  He  is  an  orig- 
inal, sincere  poet  trying  to  express  his  own  soul  in  his  own 
way.  He  would,  then,  rather  go  back  to  the  primitive  Span- 
ish poets  and  to  the  young  Gongora,  the  true  Gongora  for 
his  inspiration. 
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In  the  poem  "En  la  Selva  Fervorosa,"  the  poet  takes 
his  soul,  and  face  to  face  he  talks  with  her  regarding  the 
problem  of  existence: 

Me  sente  en  una  peha ;  cogi  con  ambas  manos 
El  alma  que  ayer  era  punado  de  villanos 

Cogida,  la  sente  cara  a  mi  cara  franca. 
Vamos  a  ver,  le  dije,  tu  dolor,  de  que  arranca? 

Pobre  almita  de  ayer,  ^quien  te  conoce  ogano? 
Quien  en  tu  f rente  blanca  puso  el  tiznon  del  dano? 

Y  ella  dijo: — Una  selva  en  mis  hondones  siento. 

Then  we  have  a  subjective,  subtle  treatment  of  the  de- 
scription of  this  forest  which  is  in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 
We  see  "life"  and  "death"  pass : 

Amanece.    Los  ruidos  de  la  selva  se  encrespan 
Es  el  himno  de  un  tallo,  es  la  palida  endecha 

De  la  roma  que  muere.    Pasa  el  rio — la  vida — 

Y  el  lehador — el  hacha.     La  paloma  divina 

De  la  salutacion  y  el  insecto  danino ; 
Alegria  y  dolor — atletas  enemigos 

Y  hermanos  a  la  vez — 

Abel  va  con  Cain,  Jesus  va  con  Luzbel. 

Then  there  is  the  passionate  outburst  of  the  soul,  the 
desire  to  be  free  and  untrammeled  in  this  life.  In  these 
lines  a  subtle  pessimism  in  clearly  seen : 

Azor,  dame  tus  alas ! 


Hay  un  nudo  de  hierro 

Que  nos  sujeta.    Ves?  Nos  encorvamos. 

Los  musculos  f  ulguran  al  esf  uerzo 

Se  estiran  los  tendones  como  elasticos. 

One  can  feel  the  fire,  the  longing,  for  the  unattainable 
in  these  lines : 
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Solo  en  la  selva  del  dolor  estoy. 
Ya  tengo  brazos  en  el  firmamento. 
Ya  mi  raiz  parece  que  ha  llegado 
A  la  region  del  sacrosanto  f  uego ! 

Yet  the  soul  and  body  must  be  companions.  Pride  in 
the  self,  in  the  "yo",  is  seen  in  the  following  lines : 

Te  sorprende  que  lleve  en  el  alma  la  fibra  roquera? 
Ven  a  mi,  soy  el  hombre  y  el  arbol,  los  dos  cumplementos. 

Then  the  anxious  questionings  and  the  subtle  symbol- 
ism of  the  following  lines : 

Que  flota  en  lo  profundo  de  aquella  mancha  negra 
Donde  la  luz  de  Diana — la  limpia — jamas  llega? 

^Es  su  cuerpo  que  flota?   jComo  grita  la  muerte! 
And  the  final  intense  scene  of  most  dramatic  intensity : 

i  Sehor,  la  llama  sube !   j  Amor ! 
i  Rompe  mis  garfios  del  terron ! 

Desgaja  el  asta,   jllevame! 

Sehor,   \  mi  tronco  empieza  a  arder ! 

In  Jose  Moreno-Villa  there  is  certainly  something 
worthwhile,  something  that  will  last.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  toward  subtleness  and  symbolism,  but  certainly 
this  symbolism  is  different  from  the  French  and  that  of 
Dario.  And  yet  we  miss  the  sweet  flowing  music  of  a  mas- 
ter like  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  and  the  clearness,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  serene,  though  pessimistic,  beauty  of  Antonio 
Machado. 

Regarding  the  poetry  of  Jose  Moreno-Villa,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  opinions  of  Antonio  Machado.  I 
take  the  following  from  Revista  de  Occidente,  Vol.  8,  1925, 
page  361.  Speaking  of  the  poetry  of  Moreno-Villa,  Machado 
says: 
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Esto  quiere  decir  que  han  perdido  su  caracter  de 
alegorias,  simbolos  de  conceptos,  en  los  ultimos 
versos,  para  convertirse — en  la  intension  del  poeta, 
al  menos — en  signos  de  una  idea,  de  una  vision 
mental,  que  el  poeta  recomienda  a  nuestra  contem- 
plation admirativa  .  .  . 

Esta  emotion  se  acusa  ya  en  la  tonalidad  domi- 
nante  de  la  nueva  lirica  y,  muy  acentuada,  en  el 
ultimo  libro  de  Moreno- Villa.  Acaso  lo  que  dis- 
tingue a  nuestro  poeta  de  otros  jovenes  portaliras 
— cuyas  excelencias  no  son  del  caso — es  la  clara 
conciencia  que  dicta  a  su  arte  la  ideologia  y  la  sen- 
sibilidad  de  su  tiempo  . . . 

En  el  libro  de  Moreno- Villa  o,  al  menos,  en  sus 
composiciones  mas  logradas,  hay  siempre  un  fino 
lapiz  que  dibuja,  y  la  linea  que  traza  aspira  siem- 
pre a  la  objetividad.  El  equilibrio  que  antes 
senale  entre  lo  intuitivo  y  lo  conceptual,  puede 
afirmarse  ahora  entre  el  sentir  del  poeta  y  el  frio 
contorno  de  las  cosas.  Y  es  esto — dicho  sea  de 
paso — no  lo  Castellano,  sino  lo  Andaluz  en  la 
poesia  a  de  Moreno- Villa. 

Consejos  a  Moreno-Villa?  No.  Lejos  de  mi  animo 
aconsejar  a  nadie  ni,  mucho  menos,  predicar  a  con- 
vencidos.  Poesia  desnuda  y  francamente  humana 
he  pretendido  hacer,  dice  Moreno- Villa.  Y  yo  creo 
que  todavia  es  ese  el  camino. 

The  above  lines  are  not  only  good  as  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  poetry  of  Moreno- Villa,  but  help  us  to  get  a 
better  insight  also  into  the  poetic  creed  of  Machado.  For 
these  two  reasons  I  use  them. 

*     *     * 

In  Rafael  Alberti  we  have  another  younger  poet  who 
has  gained  wide  recognition  by  his  talents.  In  his  poetry, 
as  in  that  of  Moreno- Villa,  there  is  an  egoism,  an  ardent 
desire  to  express  the  "self,"  the  "yo."  For  instance,  he 
writes  a  sonnet  to  himself  entitled,  "A  Gregorio  Prieto  y 
Rafael  Alberti"  in  which  he  says : 
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Los  dos,  buenos  pilotos  del  aire,  subiriamos, 
Sobre  los  aviones  del  suefio,  al  alto  soto 
De  la  gloria,  y  al  mundo,  principes,  bajariamos 
El  mirto,  y  el  laurel,  la  palmera,  y  el  loto. 

In  Alberti's  verse  appears  a  lightness,  an  almost  frivo- 
lous treatment  of  modern  love.  Certainly  there  is  not  the 
depth  of  feeling  nor  the  music  of  a  Jimenez,  a  Machado,  or 
even  of  a  Moreno- Villa.  In  the  following  lines  note  the 
tendency  to  freedom  of  verse  form  and  the  use  of  seemingly 
unpoetic  words : 

El  tren  de  la  una  .  . 
El  tren  de  la  dos  .  . 
El  que  va  para  las  playas 
Se  lleva  mi  corazon. 

Con  la  nostalgia  del  mar, 
Mi  novia  bebe  cerveza 
En  el  coche — restoran. 

De  mi  olvidada,  mi  novia 
Va  sonando  con  la  playa 
Gris  perla  del  Sardinero. 

— Balcon  del  Guadarrama. 

Or  the  humor  in  the  following  lines  from  "Nanas" : 

La  cabra  te  va  a  traer 
Un  cabritillo  de  nieve 
Para  que  juegues  con  el. 
Si  te  chupas  el  dedito, 
No  te  traera  la  cabra 
Su  cabritillo. 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  generation  may  be 
found  in  the  following  verses,  both  in  the  ideas  expressed 
and  the  form  in  which  they  are  expressed : 

Naci  para  ser  marino 
Y  no  para  estar  clavado 
En  el  tronco  de  este  arbol. 
Dadme  un  cuchillo. 
Por  fin,  me  voy  de  viaje ! 
Al  mar,  a  la  luna,  al  monte? 
Que  se  yo !   Nadie  lo  sabe ! 
Dadme  un  cuchillo ! 
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This  same  strangeness  of  expression,  this  same  seem- 
ingly intentional  obscurity  seen  in  the  poetry  of  Alberti  is 
found  in  the  verse  of  Emilio  Prados.  This  poet  strives  to 
find  himself,  to  express  the  "yo."  This  shows  an  evident 
admiration  for  the  poetry  of  the  early  Gongora.  I  take 
the  following  lines  from  his  book  of  verse  Vuelta  published 
in  1927: 

El  arcangel  olvida 
La  caja  de  su  estrella  .  . 
Se  hieren  los  crepusculos 
Contra  el  cristal  del  alba ; 
El  pez  salta  a  la  orilla 
Olvidandose  al  agua, 
Fondea  al  mar  el  pajaro 

Y  descansa  en  el  ancla — 
El  arcangel  recoge 

La  caja  de  su  estrella 
Sube  del  ancla  el  pajaro 

Y  se  mira  en  el  viento ; 
Vuelve  el  pez  a  sus  aguas 
Bajando  de  la  orilla, 
Ordenan  los  crepusculos 
Sus  luces  sobre  el  cielo. 
El  arcangel  encuentra 

A  su  estrella  en  su  caja 
El  cuello  de  la  noche 
Luce  al  fin  su  medalla. 

Beautiful  words!  Yes,  but  what  do  they  mean?  Is 
the  poet  really  trying  to  express  some  idea  or  merely  writ- 
ing for  fun?  I  should  say  there  is  some  idea  at  the  base 
of  such  poetry,  a  vague  one  to  be  sure,  possibly  to  show  that 
something  may  be  out  of  joint,  out  of  harmony  in  the  uni- 
verse. But,  as  is  the  case  of  most  of  the  contemporary 
poets,  I  should  say  that  he  wishes  to  express  himself  in  an 
effort  to  find  himself,  to  get  away  from  the  hum-drum  of 
existence.  I  should  say  this  spirit  in  contemporary  Span- 
ish poetry  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  inquisitive,  daring,  and 
sometimes  light  and  even  foolish. 

Emilio  Prados  ends  his  book  Vuelta  with  these  lines: 
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El  f rio  en  la  madrugada 
Pulio  la  piedra  del  agua. 
Quebrose  el  barco  en  el  cielo. 
Ancla  en  el  agua  el  lucero  .  . 
Rodando  desde  su  altura 
Cayo  en  la  orilla  la  luna. 

What  is  the  meaning  in  the  above  lines,  or  should  we 

look  for  any?    Why  not  say  it  is  just  an  effort  on  the  part 

of  the  poet  to  express  himself  in  beautiful,  rather  obscure 

words.     If  this  poetry  can  be  taken  seriously,  it  certainly 

shows  a  different  tendency  from  that  of  the  older  poets ;  for 

example,  a  reaction  against  the  clearness  of  such  poets  an 

Antonio  Machado.    And  yet  even  Machado  is  not  without  a 

trace  of  this  vague  symbolism  in  "Las  Tierras  de  Alvar- 

gonzales." 

*     *     * 

This  rebellious  spirit  in  the  matter  of  form  and  treat- 
ment, this  vagueness,  is  found  in  the  poetry  of  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca,  notably  in  his  book,  Canciones.  Except  in 
the  case  of  Lorca,  there  is,  I  think,  more  music  and  more 
real  poetic  ability.  Note  the  music  in  the  following  lines 
dedicated  to  "Verlaine"  which  shows  the  fondness  even  in 
the  latest  poets  of  Spain  for  the  vague  symbolism  and 
haunting  beauty  of  the  French  "Vagabundo"  : 

La  Cancion 

Que  nunca  dire, 

Se  ha  dormido  en  mis  labios, 

La  Cancion 

Que  nunca  dire. 

Sobre  las  madreselvas 

Habia  una  lisciernaza, 

Y  la  luna  picola 

Con  un  rayo  en  el  agua. 
Entonces  yo  sofie, 
La  Cancion 
Que  nunca  dire. 
Cancion  llena  de  labios 

Y  de  cances  lejanos. 
Cancion  llena  de  horas 
Perdidas  en  la  sombra. 
Cancion  de  estrella  viva 
Sobre  un  perpetuo  dia. 
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The  following  lines  from  "Cancion  del  Dia  que  Se  Va" 
gives  us  some  insight,  if  very  little,  into  the  soul  of  the 
poet: 

Tu  gran  luz  que  sostiene 
Mi  alma,  en  tension  aguda. 
Desde  oriente  a  occidente, 
Que  trabajo  me  cuesta 
llevarte  con  tus  pajaros 
Y  tus  brazos  de  viento ! 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  most  vague,  most  exotic  young  poets  is 
Pedro  Garfias  as  seen  in  a  little  book  of  verse  El  Ala  del  Sur. 
His  forms  are  very  exotic,  and  his  ideas  vague,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  also  a  kind  of  lyric  beauty  in  some  of  his  lines. 
For  an  example  of  the  curious  forms  and  vagueness,  I  quote 
the  following  lines : 

El  sol  ha  tendido  su  red 
Mi  corazon  ...  mi  corazon 
Es  un  pez  rojo  entre  las  mallas 
Sobre  una  rama  canta  el  dia 
Sobre  una  rama  .  .  . 

There  is,  I  feel,  some  real  beauty  in  the  following  lines 
entitled,  "El  Arbol  Sonrie" : 

Ondea  el  arbol  sobre  el  campo  immovil 
Como  una  idea. 

Es  viejo  el  arbol.    Sobre  su  frente 
Poso  su  blanda  mano  la  luna  buena 

Y  el  buen  sol ;  y  sus  parpados  conocen 
El  beso  de  la  dulce  brisa  ligera. 

Es  viejo  el  arbol.    Impasible  ha  visto 
Pasar  del  tiempo  la  corriente  lenta, 
Lenta  y  callada  .  .  . 

Tiene  las  sienes  blancas  y  las  pupilas  yertas. 
Es  viejo  el  arbol. 

Y  su  humildad  oscura  sonrie  a  las  estrellas. 

*  *     * 

Jose  Maria  Hinojosa  is  the  last  of  the  young  poets 
whom  I  shall  treat.  He  published  Poema  del  Campo  in 
Madrid  in  1925.    I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  more  of 
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his  work.  There  is  very  little,  it  seems  to  me,  of  real  merit 
in  this  poet,  judging  him  from  this  one  book.  We  see  this 
same  tendency  toward  the  freedom,  the  exotic  forms  of 
verse,  this  same  vagueness  of  expression.  Here  is  part  of 
a  poem  entitled  "Brisa" : 

La  brisa 

Husmea 

En  los  Arboles. 

Cadencia 

Suave. 

La  brisa 

Rasga 

El  aire. 

This  is  mere  prose,  mere  words  placed  under  each 
other  and  put  into  a  book  of  poems.  A  little  more  like  true 
poetry  is  his  "Cancion  Final"  dedicated  to  Rafael  Alberti : 

Y  que  se  me  importa  a  mi 
Que  la  helada  se  deshiele. 

Y  que  se  me  importa  a  mi, 
Que  los  pajaros  no  vuelen. 

Y  que  los  barcos  mas  barcos 
Solo  por  la  mar  navaguen. 

Si  tengo  en  viernes  un  campo 
De  margaritas  de  nieve. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  poet  has  no  true  merit,  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  more  than 
one  book  of  his  verse.  I  doubtless  would  be  in  error  if  I 
were  to  try  to  judge  him  by  this  alone. 

♦     *     * 

An  important  tendency  in  modern  Spanish  verse  is  of 
interest  here.  This  is  the  great  and  sincere  admiration 
which  the  younger  generation  of  Spanish  poets  has  for  the 
primitive  Spanish  poets,  such  as  Berceo,  and  for  the  paint- 
ing of  El  Greco,  and,  above  all,  for  the  poetry  of  the  much 
abused  and  much  accused  Don  Luis  de  Gongora.  This  is 
all  strange  at  first  sight,  since  it  seems  that  the  most  mod- 
ern writers  would  tend  rather  to  disdain  the  writers  of  the 
older  generations.    It  seems  almost  a  paradox.    But,  after 
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study,  it  seems  quite  natural  and  logical,  as  indeed  it  is. 
Have  we  forgotten  the  lesson  of  the  Renaissance,  when  the 
ancient  classic  writers  lived  and  blossomed  again?  Of 
course  this  is  not  an  absolute  analogy,  but  it  is  certainly 
true  that  many  times  the  old  comes  back  to  fire  against  the 
new,  as  a  reaction  against  the  artificiality  of  the  times,  or  as 
a  kindred  spirit  seeking  to  hide  from  the  grossness  of  the 
times.  For  instance,  there  are  times  in  our  lives  when  we 
tire  somewhat  of  the  literature  of  the  present,  and  some  love 
to  go  back  and  read  the  ever-fresh,  the  primitive,  the  liv- 
ing verse  of  Chaucer. 

As  regards  the  fondness  for  and  the  admiration  of 
Berceo  and  the  primitive  poets  of  Spain,  we  know  that  this 
comes  largely  from  the  cry  of  what  has  been  called  the 
new  generation,  the  "generacion  del  '98"  in  Spain.  They 
loved  all  things  very  old  or  very  new.  Why?  Because  they 
were  tired  of  the  pompous,  oratorical,  and  rather  empty 
literature  of  their  generation.  They  wanted  something 
more  real,  more  sound,  something  that  smacked  of  the  soil, 
something  that  would  contain  real  value,  something  that 
was  not  artificial.  And  where  could  they  obtain  that  some- 
thing? From  only  two  sources:  either  from  the  very  old 
or  from  the  very  new.  Either  it  must  come  from  their  own 
primitive  authors  or  from  the  Modernists  of  other  European 
literatures.  But  why  not  use  both  means?  This  they  did. 
They  revived  Berceo  and  the  primitive  poets,  edited  their 
poems,  and  paid  homage  to  them  in  many  ways.  Baroja, 
Valle-Inclan,  and  Unanumo  wrote  poems  and  articles  prais- 
ing the  true  worth,  the  freshness,  and  the  genuineness  of 
Berceo.  It  became  part  of  the  battle  cry  of  the  new  genera- 
tion of  writers. 

Professor  Antonio  Solalinde  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  edited  Berceo's  poems,  and  in  the  introduction 
he  tells  us  of  the  great  admiration  of  the  new  generation  of 
writers  for  Berceo.  He  quotes  poems  and  articles  from 
Baroja,  Valle-Inclan,  and  others  in  praise  of  Berceo.  Pro- 
fessor Solalinde  says  that  it  is  because  of  the  very  primiti- 
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vismo"  of  such  poets  as  Berceo  that  they  are  so  appreciated 
by  the  Spaniards  today.  He  says  in  his  edition  of  Milagros 
de  Nuestra  Senora:  "Pero  la  critica  moderna,  y  sobre  todo 
los  escritores  contemporaneos,  le  han  sabido  apreciar  mas 
justamente.  Los  prosistas  y  poetas  del  dia  han  vuelto  sus 
ojos  hacia  el  olvidado  Berceo,  y  han  gustado  de  el  preeisa- 
mente  por  su  primitivismo.  En  nuestros  autores  predilec- 
tos  podemos  encontrar  repetido  el  nombre  de  Gonzalo ;  seria 
curioso  reunir  y  estudiar  todos  los  pasajes  que  en  los  escri- 
tores espanoles  e  hispanoamericanos  se  refiere  a  el  en  una 
u  otra  forma." 

As  to  the  admiration  which  the  young  poets  of  Spain 
have  for  Gongora,  one  has  only  to  read  the  poems  of  such 
writers  as  Gerardo  Diego,  Jose  Moreno- Villa  and  many  of 
the  other  younger  poets  to  see  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
They  write  sonnets  and  odes  to  the  honor  of  Gongora.  And 
they  are  not  ashamed  or  afraid  of  the  criticism  of  those  who 
do  not  like  that  famous  poet.  And  why  should  these  young 
poets  admire  Gongora  so  much?  Is  it  because  he  is  neces- 
sarily so  difficult  to  read,  so  obscure,  so  full  of  "Culter- 
anismo?"  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  the  young  men  find 
a  kindred  soul  in  Gonora,  and  for  that  reason  they  admire 
him  and  even  fall  under  his  influence  in  writing  their 
verses.  We  must  remember  that  there  were  two  distinct 
Gongoras.  The  first  one,  the  young  poet  who  tried  to  ex- 
press and  who  does  express  so  well  that  great  totality  of 
reality  which  weighed  down  upon  his  soul ;  and  the  second, 
the  disillusioned  Gongora,  the  Gongora  of  the  "Culturan- 
ismo." 

The  real  Gongora,  the  young,  the  first  Gongora,  then,  is 
the  master  of  the  very  latest  generation  of  Spanish  poets. 
Because  this  Gongora  is  a  true  lyric  poet,  a  poet  of  depth 
and  charm,  and,  above  all,  a  Spanish  poet,  who  puts  the 
very  essence  of  the  soul,  the  soul  of  the  realities  of  his  day, 
into  his  verse.  This  is  the  object  and  the  ambition  of  the 
young  poets  today — to  "put  the  soul,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
realities  of  the  Spain  of  their  day"  into  their  verse.  Whether 
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they  will  succeed  or  not  is  another  matter;  at  least  their 
efforts  are  worthy.  Only  the  few  can  read  and  appreci- 
ate Gongora,  say  the  young  writers.  He  is  not  common; 
he  makes  you  search  for  the  essence  of  his  verse.  And, 
indeed,  do  not  the  young  poets  of  Spain  write  for  the  few, 
for  the  intellectuals? 

As  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  this  admiration  for 
Gongora  goes,  the  Gaceta  Literaria  devoted  the  entire  May 
number,  1927,  to  a  commemoration  of  the  "Centenario  de 
Gongora— 1627-1927."  Many  words  of  praise  are  con- 
tributed by  the  young  poets  of  Spain,  notably  among  them 
Gerardo  Diego  and  Rafael  Alberti  (in  whose  poetry  the  in- 
fluence of  Gongora  can  plainly  be  seen).  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Unamuno,  Baroja,  and  Valle-Inclan,  all  members 
of  the  "generacion  del  '98"  have  no  praise  for  Don  Luis. 
But  that  can  be  understood  when  we  know  that  the  times 
have  changed,  that  the  younger  poets  of  today  do  not  think 
like  the  men  of  '98  in  many  ways,  and  one  of  these  ways  is 
their  attitude  toward  Gongora.  Most  of  the  young  poets 
praise  him. 

I  think  the  tendency  among  many  of  the  young  poets 
to  admire  the  work  of  Gongora  resolves  itself  into  this :  the 
younger  generation  of  poets  are  somewhat  tired  of  the  pure 
and  musical  lyric  poetry  of  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  and  the 
strong,  plain,  forceful,  clear  poetry  of  Antonio  Machado. 
They  do  not  wish  to,  or  cannot  write  like  these  great  poets. 
They  wish  to  complicate  the  poetry,  put  in  images  which 
are  hard  to  grasp ;  in  other  words,  to  write  for  the  few,  the 
select  of  their  own  crowd  rather  than  for  the  masses.  And 
thus  they  admire  Gongora,  for,  after  all,  this  was  the  desire 
of  Gongora  when  he  wrote  his  poetry.  Thus  we  see  a  some- 
what kindred  purpose  between  the  most  recent  poets  and 
Don  Luis;  and  for  that  reason  the  younger  poets  admire 
Gongora. 

Before  writing  a  summary  of  the  tendencies  which  we 
have  found  in  Spanish  poetry  from  Ruben  Dario  to  the 
present,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  modern  and  contem- 
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porary  poetry.  Most  of  the  modern  and  contemporary  poets 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  religion,  probably  not  so  much  op- 
posed to  the  true  spirit  of  religion  as  opposed  to  institu- 
tionalism  in  religion.  They  love  the  beauty  but  dislike  the 
creeds.  One  of  the  striking*  and  outstanding  characteristics 
of  modern  Spanish  literature  and  the  literature  of  the 
younger  writers  is  that  most  of  it  is  more  or  less  bitterly 
anti-clerical.  Professor  Solalinde  says  that  "Casi  toda  la 
literatura  contemporanea  es  anti-clerical,  anti-religiosa  en 
Espaha." 

What  conclusions  may  we  draw  from  this  study?  First 
of  all,  we  find  in  the  study  of  the  verse  of  Ruben  Dario  that 
he  initiated  the  Modernistic  movement  in  Spanish  poetry. 
The  French  influence  is  especially  important,  above  all  the 
influence  of  the  Symbolistic  and  Parnassian  poets,  princi- 
pally Baudelaire  and  Mallarme.  Dario  introduced  many 
new  and  old  words  into  Spanish  poetry,  thereby  greatly  en- 
riching the  poetic  vocabulary.  He  introduced  or  made  com- 
binations of  many  forms  of  verse,  using  rhyme  at  times,  at 
other  times  writing  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  American 
poet,  Walt  Whitman.  This  gave  the  new  poets  many  new 
forms  with  which  to  experiment.  He  greatly  enlarged  the 
scope  of  subject  matter,  and  we  now  see  the  younger  poets 
of  Spain  writing  on  almost  every  conceivable  theme.  Dario 
introduced  a  spirit  of  cosmopolitanism  into  Spanish  poetry, 
which  has  been  followed  by  many  contemporary  poets. 

Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  continued  the  Modernist  move- 
ment, yet  soon  became  independent,  and  has  given  Spanish 
poetry  much  of  its  musical,  sad,  and  melancholy  quality. 

Antonio  Machado  reacted  against  the  Modernist  move- 
ment and  sought  his  inspiration  in  Spain,  in  the  heart  and 
soul  of  her  peoples  and  her  lands.  His  peculiar  subjective- 
objective  mixture  and  his  ability  to  interpret  the  soul  of 
Castile  and  her  peoples  have  influenced  many  of  the  younger 
poets.  Machado,  I  believe,  is  the  greatest  contemporary 
poet,  and  in  him  we  see  the  best  of  contemporary  verse,  es- 
pecially in  his  Campos  de  Castilla,  and  in  his  Canciones 
Nuevas. 
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Then  we  have  the  bitter  pessimism  of  Ardavin,  which 
is  also  a  marked  tendency  in  contemporary  poetry. 

Fortun  has  a  tendency  to  revert  to  Romanticism,  to  a 
Twentieth  Century  Romanticism,  for  Fortun  at  heart  is  not 
a  Romanticist  of  the  type  of  Hugo  or  Lamartine. 

Later,  in  the  works  of  poets  such  as  Prados,  Lorca, 
Garfias,  and  Hinojosa,  we  see  a  tendency  to  react  against 
the  humanity  and  the  strength  of  the  poetry  of  Machado  in 
an  effort  to  produce  a  poetry  of  the  intellect. 

The  main  tendencies  in  modern  and  contemporary 
Spanish  poetry,  as  found  in  this  study,  are  grouped  in  the 
following : 

1.  A  marked  influence  of  the  French  Symbolistic  and  Par- 
nassian poets,  especially  Baudelaire,  Verlaine  and  Mal- 
larme.  These  influences  can  be  found  from  Ruben 
Dario  to  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  and  even  in  the  young- 
est writers. 

2.  New  forms.  Many  new  forms  and  many  new  kinds  of 
rhyme  and  rhythms  are  in  evidence  from  Ruben  Dario 
to  the  present  time. 

3.  New  words.  Many  old  and  new  words,  archaic  words, 
are  found  in  the  poetry  of  Dario  and  the  later  poets. 
Words  taken  from  Latin  and  French  are  also  found. 

4.  Enrichment  of  the  vocabulary  and  enrichment  of  the 
range  of  subjects  is  another  tendency  beginning  with 
Ruben  Dario  and  continuing  on  down  to  the  present. 

5.  The  cosmopolitanism  of  Dario  comes  on  down  through 
many  of  the  younger  poets. 

6.  Love  for  the  primitive  poets  such  as  Berceo  is  marked 
among  the  younger  writers. 

7.  Antonio  Machado  initiated  a  sort  of  "Castilian"  reac- 
tion, and  this  is  reflected  in  his  poems  of  Campos  de 
Castilla. 

8.  An  evident  love  for  the  "paisaje"  is  seen  in  contem- 
porary Spanish  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  prose 

9.  Sincere  personal  love  is  wanting  in  modern  Spanish 
poetry.    Love  of  beauty  seems  to  predominate. 

10.  There  is  a  decided  opposition  to  religion  and  to  the 
clergy  seen  in  the  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  prose.  Dario, 
Jimenez,  and  many  of  the  younger  poets  are  rather 
pagan  or  pantheistic  than  orthodox  Catholic. 
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11.  A  peculiar  pessimism  pervades  most  contemporary 
Spanish  poetry. 

12.  Much  contemporary  poetry  is  realistic;  not  in  the 
French  sense,  but  rather  a  peculiarly  Spanish 
"realism." 

13.  There  is  a  recent  tendency  toward  the  rather  obscure 
poetry  of  Gongora. 

14.  Lyricism  (Individualism)  predominates  in  contempo- 
rary Spanish  poetry. 

15.  There  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  politics  in  the  poetry. 

The  younger  poets  of  the  day  have  reacted  strongly 
against  the  Symbolists,  with  the  exception  of  Gongora,  who 
was  really  the  first  Symbolist,  and  seem  to  minimize  the 
great  work  done  by  these  poets  of  "anteayer."  The  younger 
poets  seem  to  be  illogical  and  confused  in  their  attempts  to 
express  their  lyric  output.  For  Antonio  Machado  this  is  a 
bad  sign.  As  early  as  June,  1925,  he  wrote  in  the  Revista 
de  Occidente: 

No  obstante,  cuando  se  descubrio  que  las  imagenes 
especificamente  liricas  eran  aquellas  que  contenian 
intuiciones — la  gloria  de  este  invento  se  debe  a  los 
poetas  simbolistas,  tan  injustamente  disminuidos 
hoy — ,  se  llego  a  la  conclusion  barbara— tan  acred- 
itada  en  nuestros  dias — que  prohibe  a  la  lirica 
todo  empleo  logico,  conceptual  de  la  palabra. 
Lejos  estamos  aqui — acaso  mas  de  lo  que  parece — 
de  la  conception  romantica — simbolista  del  paisaje 
como  mero  estado  de  alma,  y  de  las  cosas  como 
simbolos  de  nuestro  sentir.  Estas  presencias — 
permitaseme  insistir  en  la  palabra — bien  pudieran 
representar  una  divisoria  de  dos  cuencas  liricas 
distintas :  la  de  los  poetas  de  ayer,  cuyo  canto  era 
la  melodia  interior  con  que  hechizaban  el  humedo 
rincon  de  sus  lagrimas,  y  la  de  los  poetas  de 
mahana,  hoy  ya  en  pleno  campo,  en  busca  de 
nuevas  canciones. 

Of  these  younger  poets  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  enough  to  judge  of  their  merits.  Considering  the 
latest  ones  which  I  have  read,  the  future  of  Spanish  poetry 
does  not  seem  very  bright.  I  see  no  promise  of  a  future 
Dario,  Jimenez,  or  Machado  among  them.  However,  the 
young  lyricists  seem  to  be  very  numerous,  and  they  are 
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writing  from  all  corners  of  Spain.  The  future  will  tell. 
Out  of  their  midst  there  may  arise  a  new  Ruben  Dario,  who 
will  express  in  his  verse  the  ideals,  the  hopes,  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
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LIST  OF  SOURCE  MATERIAL 

1.  Mapes:  "L 'influence  Francaise  dans  Voeuvre  de  Ruben  Dario. 

2.  Revista  de  Occidente  Vols.  3  and  4 — 1924. 

3.  La  Gaceta  Literaria  May — 1927. 

4.  Solalinde:  Los  Milagros  de  Nuestra  Senora.     Introduction. 

5.  Bell:  Comtemporary  Spanish  Literature. 

6.  Revista  de  Occidente  June — 1927. 

7.  G.  Blanco :  Ruben  Dario  y  Salvador  Rueda. 

8.  Ruben  Dario: 

a.  Poesias    (Obras  completas) 

b.  Azul 

c.  Prosas  Prof  anas 

d.  Cantos  de  Vida  y  Esperanza. 

9.  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez: 

a.  Poesias  Escogidas. 

b.  Segunda  Antologia  Poetica. 

10.  Antonio  Machado: 

a.  Pdginas  Escogidas. 

b.  Nuevas  Canciones. 

11.  Diez-Canedo: 

a.    Poesias.    (Algunos  Versos.) 

12.  F.  Ardavin: 

a.    Meditaciones  y  otros  poemas. 

13.  F.  Fortun: 

a.  La  Hora  Romdntica. 

b.  Reliquias. 

14.  Jose  Moreno-Villa: 

a.  El  Pasajero. 

b.  Poesias. 

15.  Gerardo  Diego: 

a.  Manual  de  Espumas. 

b.  Versos  Humanos. 

16.  Rafael  Alberti: 

a.    Marinero  en  Tierra. 

17.  Emilio  Prados: 

a.  Vuelta. 

b.  Tiempo. 

18.  F.  G.  Lorca: 

a.  Canciones. 

b.  Libro  de  Poemas. 
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19.  Pedro  Garfias: 

a.    El  Ala  del  Sur. 

20.  Jose  M.  Hinojosa: 

a.    Poema  del  Campo. 

21.  Gera.rdo  Diego:  Poeski  Espanola  Antologia  1915-1931,  Madrid- 
1932. 
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